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A SYMPOSIUM ON 
HE EFFECTS OF MEASUREMENT ON INSTRUCTION 
CLIFFORD Ws » oO 
l ty of Miceli 
surpose of the symposium is to study the effects of measur 
instruction \ number of articles have appeared in rece) 
s discussing one or another aspect Oot this problem SO Importan 
ibject that it seemed worth while to brine togethe stateme) 
ews of a number of persons upon it. Of those i ed to pal 
n this symposium ten have prepared papers stat eir pos 
ese several statements follow 
foe Errects of MEASUREMENT O STRUCTIO 
L858. B 
l i 
RE is, of course, much diseussion today of the desirable ar 
ble effeets of measurement upon instruction The « ets « 
rement upon instruction depends, it would seem nn nds 
ISLLTeS used. by whom the ir sed Live ses TO W ( ( ir 
nd the skill with which they are used. While it is m commotl 
me educationalists to think of measuremet is syhonvmous I 
e tests, standardized or unstandardized, the term measur ents 
ih more inelusive term including sueh measuring ins ! 
Sts recognition tests, recall tests. essa fests. ete ! } ‘ 
ists, questionnaires and various sorts of m« ! ins ments 
isuirements Instruments of m surement m: be sta ra 1 ol 
dardized ; they may be subjective or obje« ( ym r 
d: and they may be reliable or unreliabl Ihe Mm sed b 
rs, prineipals. supervisors, superintendents. and other schor ' 
Phe mia \ he ised ror purposes oO rene S nlIS 
‘ irposes as abil tv grouping, the ing ot teaehers ‘ ns 
surveys; for sueh supervisory Ot s the ¢ 
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structional procedures, the search for causes of unsatisfactory 
achievement, and the improvement of instruction; and for such t 
purposes as the discovery of individual differences, educational diagnosis 
and the measurement of pupil progress in the attainment of bot 
general and specific objectives of edueation. Any comprehensive s 

of the effects of measurement on instruction would need, it seems, t: 
into consideration these and many other aspects of measurements 

In general, however, the good and evil of measurement ean by 
tributed to either (a) the adequacy or inadequacy of the persons 
make the measurements: their abilities, knowledges, skills, attitudes 
ideals and interests in measurement, or (b) the adequacy or inadey 
of the instrument of measurement: their validity, reliability, object 
ete. While our instruments for measuring many of the produ 
instruction are wholly inadequate and while it will probably take vea) 
of painstaking effort to develop adequate instruments for the meas 
ment of these more difficult to measure products of instruction th 
diffieulty today in spite of all this, lies it seems, not so much in th 
adequacy of our instruments of measurement as in the inadequacy 
the persons who use them: their failure to choose measurements 
terms of the specifie purpose to be served; their use of instrume) 
of measurement for purposes tor whieh they were never intended: 
neglect or non-measurement of products of instruction that eannot 
measured objectively; their treatment of reliable instruments as 
they were valid; ete Of course, there are many aspects of meas 
ment; and there is much to be learned, and while those who use measur 
ments have learned much about how to use them, particularly during t 
last quarter of a century, there is vet very much more to be learned bh 
all of us, before we can be said to have mastery of the art and the scie 
of this very diffieult educational function. 

Aside from these general considerations the good and evil of measur 
ment arises, it seems first of all, from the understanding or lack 
understanding of the general purpose of measurement. The ultimat 
purpose of measurement is to supply the kinds of information that w 
terminate in the improvement of the products of learning. If the s) 
cifie uses to which particular instruments of measurement are put d 
not promote this purpose, then their use constitutes a detriment and 1 
an advantage in the program for improvement of instruction. Son 
eriterion such as that given above should always be kept in mind 


judging the effects of measurement on instruction. 
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e criticisms of measurement, if only a few are to be mentioned, 
that when tests are chosen or imposed without due considera- 
both the general and specific purposes of the instruction in 
SIS s that they may, because of their lack of curricular validity, 
ry erroneous impressions of the quality of instruction; the 
d application of measurement to certain of the products of in 
m such as knowledges and skills to the neglect of others such as 
es, ideals and habits of conduct, ete., may change the course of | 
tion along the channels emphasized in measurement, and the | 
d use of the same sorts of instruments of measurement may result | 
sirable or undesirable standardizations. Of the many criticisms of | 
rement I refer to these three particularly because of the frequent 
ence to them in recent vears. In all of these criticisms, however, | 
and evil of measurement depends, it seems, as has already been 


not so much upon the inadequacies of the instruments of measure 
is upon the inadequacies of those who measure 
Finally, I think that it ought to be said that edueational progress 
endent upon the development of adequate instruments of measure 
As Jevons' said many years ago, the condition for advance in 
science is dependent upon the invention of suitable instruments 
easurement. ‘‘Forees hardly suspected to exist by one generation, 
clearly recognized by the next and precisely measured by the third 
ition.’’ So important is measurement that ‘‘the introduction 
new instrument often forms an epoch in the history of science.’’ 
se engaged in edueation have always measured; they are now 
suring; and as far as I can see they will always measure. Measure 
IS SO inherently tied up with the practice of edueation, with its 
ation and its improvement that I suspect as time goes on that we 
spend more time rather than less time in this very important educa 
nal funetion Persons who appear to be opposed to measurement are 
not oppose d to measurement but OP Pose d to some particular instru 
or practice of measurement. In brief then, it would seem that the 
blem before the educationalist to-day is not that of eliminating meas 


ment but that of developing better instruments of measurement and 


ne those who use measurement more intelligent in its use. 


mdon: The Maemillan Company, 
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( ers and researen workers oO Ser rei rh ing eauses | l 
ory results ha ( led Two an examinatiol 0 metnods ( rricutia 
hooks T IS Was followed hy mquiries nto the ? re Ol ? 
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ive as they are hat children shall deve lop desirable attitudes 

ile ais, interests and rie thods of t! inking What evidence IS t} Cl 
the thinking habits important for modern social life, for exampl 
being developed? Most educators would probably hold that mor 
portant than to know whether a class has reached appropriate s 
ards of proficiency in the mastery of the fundamental operatio 
arithmetic, is to discover the effectiveness of the thinking habits 
children, to identifv the exact nature of their habitual errors in 
ing, and to note the progress resulting from remedial instruction. 1 
are interested to know whether the children are able to employ the 


t} 


esses connected w efficient thinking. To what extent are they al 
relate causes and effects, to determine sequences, to note differenc 
similarities, to sift important from unimportant details, to ore 
data and to arrive at proper deductions ? These ends are ven 
accepted as necessary outeomes of instruction. Yet to restriet meas 
ment to a de termination of the amount of factual knowledge aeq 


to sanction negiect to stress such outeomes. 1} The various 


IS 

tives are to receive their appropriate teaching emphasis, eurric 
eo 1.4 sa ; ois e 

makers should first determine Upon a proper division 0 emphasis 

wl ich the Test ade Signe rs and administrators s} ould «] Ow hy the 

emploved that appropriate proficienes or progress 18 expected \ 

respect ft 


o each objective ests of appreciations, attitudes. and interes 


. 1 . . . — 
So tar deve oned nave sought to substit ite some degrer ot preeisiol 


definiteness for Vague assumptions as to results. and have tended 
bring about some semblance of organization in the efforts of teac 
in tl is direction Tl ere Is vreat need for the ir ext nsion. 


Wi need not | 


about whether specific attitudes or interests whieh individ ial ehild 


} 
- 


econeerned, as some writers appear to 


may nave deve lonped nr S ie] as meet our approval or not We 


inte rested to ky ow what soelal attitudes they are developing, whet 


thev are be ing deve loped on the basis of adequate data, whether 
children are developing worthwhile interests. and what ideals of a « 
moral ind SOC La nature the Vv are ck \ eloping Objective @' ice nee 
progress 1s he ne made is desired When we know what is act 


pening we may eall upon the eurriculum mal er and the psycholog 
to preseribe mstruetio al materials and procedures Like the gadget 
attached to the dash board of an airplane which enable the pilot 

] 


adiust the operation of the plane to the factors which enter into the s 


cess of the flight. so measurement must supply the educational gad 
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the teacher may chart her course. To omit the wind drift in- 
or the altitude indicator would be to increase the hazards of 
nd the uncertainty of the final result. Similarly to limit measure 
fforts to certain aspects of the total teaching result only is to 
the uncertainty of the whole outcome. 

What is the ultimate effect of the measurement movement on the 
onal process and what should be the ideal relationship between 
ment and instruction? To be most effective, testing must be 

ted by the teacher as an important phase of the teaching cycle 
cle is made up of three steps planning, teaching, and observa 
results. The purpose of testing is to increase the effectiveness of 
rd step, thereby making more intelligent planning of further 
possible. Measurement prope rly conceived is an integral part 
complete teaching process and as such becomes an important 
in directing the choice of subject matter and methods of teach- 

Almost any test, which has diagnostic value with reference to 

nhase of the learning or teaching processes when used intelli 

by the teacher for the purpose of discovering the status of her 
en with reference to some specific accomplishment or lack of ac 
lishment, is quite likely to prove more valuable in its effect upon 
eaching than the best tests when administered by others with only 
butions and central tendencies reported to the teacher. However, 
e latter case the testing may appear to be more nearly divoreed 
instruction than it really is. If tests are given for scientific pm 
s and the outcome is an improved instrument of measurement, or 
mproved course of study, or if new light has been shed on the rel 
effectiveness of different teaching procedures, the relationship he 
en testing and teaching in general is evident. Both the immediate 
tionship between measurement and teaching when tests are employed 
dividual teachers and the long-range relationship as in more scien 
ises need to be recognized. During the past two decades teach 


! the schools ot this country has undoubtedly benefited greatly 


the intimate relationship that has existed between testing and 

ng. The ultimate effect of the measurement movement so far 
ervable has been to turn the edueational searchlight with increasing 
nsity upon objectives, methods, and curriculum content, thereby 
ng their re-examination, evaluation, and reorganization in terms 


y 


nore clearly eoneeived edueational and social purposes and more 


! tifically chosen procedures 
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Tests: Aims, PrRocEDURE, AND TYPES 
Guy M. WILSON 
School of Education, Boston I ty 
rests are too often referred to as if there could be but one air 
procedure, and one type. This failure to analyze leads to generaliz: 
most of which are wrong except when applied very narrowly. A) 
mie ntary analysis of aims, procedures, and types in testing will mak: 
apparent 
Ams.—The three most prominent aims in testing are conn 
with teaching, clinieal study, and administrative classification. 


The teaching test is the test of chief coneern. It should be 
















by the teacher, and she should be he Iped to adapt it for use as a te 
ing aid Oby lously, teaching tests must further the eurricular aims 
the subject, be in harmony with right methods of teaching the s 
lect, and be so adjusted to the pupils tested and the work covered 
suecess and encouragement follow. The teaching aim is the au 
vreatest value; more about it directly. 

Clinieal testing aims at thorough studs of individuals and per 


much greater possibilities ot SLCCCSS or failure The ehild’s DOSS! 


ities must be « xplored, HLS needs ré vealed. The tests are not administ: 
by the Teacher. nor the seores reported to her The pupil is not m 


paint lly CONSCIOUS OL Scores; he is merely encouraged to do his best 
These tests, which do not influence teaching except through general 
ommendations, or specific recommendations for individual pupils, 
cover any desired range They are detrimental in the hands of the 
erage teacher. although they may he exeellent for elinieal use, W 
Lhe psychological reports just as a phy sician reports to a patient, in ter 
of general mental hyvgien In time, teachers may he profession: 
trained to the point of using elinical test materials, just as the 
siclan is professionally trained (two years pre-medic, four years 
ical course, two years interne under directions : total eight years 
training he vond high school). 

\dministrative tests such as the Stanford Achievement Tests, 
Modern Achievement Tests. etc., alm al quick classification of pup 
for administrative purposes. Such tests, properly used, may serv 
useful purpose They are usually a combination of elinieal and 
ministrative test features. They are not teaching tests and should 1 


be permitted to influence teaching. As usually applied, sueh tests doul 
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more harm than good, since they are dominated by statistical 
ther than teaeching-subject aims or pupil needs. The dominance 
stical aims leads to the inclusion of many test elements of too 
lifficulty in order to smooth out the curves. From the stand 
the subjects many of these same elements, and others are tra 
and useless. 
st standardized tests have been deve loped from the administrative 
nt, many of them by young Ph. D.’s who were long on statistics 
ort on teaching methods and subject aims. These various weak 
eombined to give us tests of exceedingly poor quality 
dually there is developing a change of administrative view 
vhich may lead naturally to disuse of standardized tests, or 
rate will lead to sueh handling of these tests as not to affect 
cher or teaching adversely The old administrative view was 
mueh subject-matter had to be covered each vear to avoid failure 
w view is that no ehild who works reasonably to capacity should 


(nder this view teaching and clinieal tests serve much better 











id tyrant, ‘‘norm,’’ is dethroned. 

'rocedures Procedures have been implied throughout the diseus 
aims. They are properly determined by aims. If the ad 
strative tests are discontinued or properly subordinated, the other 
ts will more easily adjust themselves to proper aims. Not easily, 
re easily. 

Let me illustrate. In developing my language error tests (World 
(Company, 1923). I wanted to emphasize their value in IMpro\ 


teaching | therefore used only a limited number of the two 


1 


red four common language error elements available through pre 
s studies! I used twenty eight elements in each of the three test 
ns, and provided for some overlap This limited list of test items 
ecompanied by plans for motivating the child and improving thi 
Ing But being a vouthful enthusiast in the movement, I worked 
norms, reliability coefficients, ete., and included them in the manual 
Reports to the author’’ on these tests during the next few years 


‘ 


rht home to me mor clearly he T\ ranniecal nature of norms, and 
ease with which the more valuable data on individual differences 
ne eds were The ol eted The retore, in pre paring “a Se eond series of 


Language Error Tests and a new manual, I tried harder to em 
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phasize the teaching value of the tests, and was able to secure the ¢. 
operation of the editors to this end, although the ‘‘norms’’ had ty 
be published in the manual in order to satisfy the clamour for them 
Later studies on the number of language errors attaching to ay 


individual pupil* have shown the correctness of limiting the elements Thei 
in these tests to a small number, and providing a general plan for nse 
motivation, individual diagnosis, and teaching. ( 

My conelusions are that teaching tests should serve good teaching. nost 
ineluding motivation and individaul diagnosis; that clinical tests should ean 


be in the hands of competent clinicians and conform to good clinical 
practices; and that administrative tests of the usual type should be 
discontinued, or so managed as not to affect teaching and teacher morale 
adversely. 

Types.—Types of tests referred to in the above discussion are (1) 
teaching, (2) elinieal and (3) administrative. Classification on an 
entirely different basis is possible. From the standpoint of subject- 
matter, tests divide themselves into three other types: namely, drill, 
problem and appreciation, since these are the three main types of 
teaching. The project might be added to the above, but a project on 
the original Stimson-voeational basis, is, in its basie thinking, problem 
work. Therefore the procedures applicable to problem type testing 
apply equally to project, except that a voeational project such as rais- 
ing an aere of potatoes may be checked not only as to basie problem 
thinking, but also from the standpoint of actual results. 

Drill aims at making automatic certain responses, in the form of 
skills, habits or knowledge. If the aim of automatic response is to hi 
secured, the amount must be small in order that success may be assured 
The drill type of testing calls for inventory checking, and is satisfac 
tory only on the basis of complete coverage. For example, a test in 
addition, assuming that addition is to be completely mastered, should 
cover the one hundred primary facts, the three hundred deeade facts 
for column addition to 39 + 9, and the eighty additional deeade facts 
needed for carrying in multiplication to 9 X 9, total, 480 faets. In like 
manner, the process difficulties must be checked. These vary with 
children, but analysis of pupil difficulties has disclosed the main ones 
which obviously should be included in an inventory cheek. 


‘Unpublished. Particularly the studies of Alice Dunn, Boston University, Schoo! 
of Edueation. 
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Ne ¢0. \ow, if we turn from the above specifications to arithmetic tests 
lad to and submit them to complete analysis, we find that most of them fall 
them short of the specifications‘. They are, in fact, mostly general survey 
fo an oy administrative tests. It is doubtful if they serve a useful purpose. 
ments Their meticulous sealings to tenths of a grade, certainly rest on very 
n for insecure foundations. 


On the other hand, the complete inventory test becomes also diag- 
‘hing, nostic and when placed in the hands of the teacher and properly used, 
hould can become not only a guide for individual needs, but also a source 
nical of motivation for the pupil. 
id be The drill type tests are useful in the fundamentals of arithmetic, 


orale reading, language errors, spelling and, on an entirely different basis, 
in writing. They are undesirable in geography, history and the sciences, 
(] since they divert attention from the real aims. These later subjects 
call for associative thinking rather than memorization of facts. Prob- 
lem type tests have not been successfully developed. The available 
tests in problem subjects check information on a drill basis and are there- 
fore detrimental since they divert attention from legitimate aims. It 
is doubtful if satisfactory standardized tests for measuring pupil attain- 
ment ean be developed in the problem subjects. The teaching approach 
in these subjects is constantly changing, not only on the basis of develop- 
ment of new data, but also from the standpoint of pupil interests and 
community background. Therefore the testing is done by the work itself 
and is not aided by the usual standardized test procedures’. 

Testing in the appreciation type of subjects, such as literature, music, 
art, and, for that matter, most of history, economies, physics, chemistry, 
biology, ete., has not been successfully done to date and doubtless will 
not be successfully done. This is due to the fact that appreciation is 
largely a personal matter, an affair of the emotions. Checking there- 
fore is largely beside the mark and, as usually done, is sure to defeat 
proper aims. A seale for poetry appreciation such as Doctor Trabue 
developed® might be so used as to enable the teacher to understand the 
status of the child with reference to appreciation of poetry. Such 
scales could be valuable; but this is not the usual type of standardized 
test. 


‘Beattie, Louise. Analysis of Standardized Tests in Arithmetic. Masters Thesis, 
1033, Boston University School of Education. 

*The author’s views on testing in problem subjects are more fully developed 
elsewhere. See Wilson and Hoke. How to Measure, chapters 23, 10, 12, 13. 
“Abbott, Allen, and Trabue, M. R. ‘‘A Measure of Ability to Judge Poetry,’’ 
lvachers College Record, March, 1921. 
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Criticisms of tests from the standpoints of aims, procedures and 
types, does not exhaust the possibilities of test-criticism. A test may be 
reasonably right in aim, procedure and type — for subject, and yet be 
very wrong because of unwise selection of test elements. Elements iy 
an arithmetic test such as subtraction of compound numbers, subtract. 
ing a mixed number in eights from a decimal in thousands, solving ay 
example in proportion, dividing a mixed number in 5ths by a mixed 
number in halves and asking that the answer be expressed as a decimal, 
extracting the square root of a five-place number, are very execeptiona! 
in adult usage and contain possibilities of great injury in tests for 
children. 

Bad testing elements are not confined to arithmetic. In all subjects 
aims appear to be forgotten when standardized tests are being developed. 
In language we aim at sentence sense and correct usage; we test for with 
‘‘a noun in apposition,’’ ‘‘an infinitive,’’ ‘‘an adverbial clause,’’ ‘ a 
relative pronoun,’’ ‘‘an intransitive verb,’’ ete. In history and civies 


99 ¢ men 
meh 


we claim to be making more intelligent voters, more loyal citizens, ste 


better Americans; we test by asking for fact data on Sir Francis Drake. 
Plymouth’s military leader, Quebec, the Articles of Confederation, the 
Emancipation Proelamation, the XYZ affair, the Dred Seott Decision, 
Thomas Paine, ete. In geography we try to teach mutual interdepen 
dence and international good-will; but our tests eall for faets on the 
Niagara River, the Indian Peninsula, Madrid, Australia, Brazil, Lon 
don, ete. In short we forget that the technique of testing should be 
subordinated to teaching. The primary purpose of testing should lx 
to aid teaching. Testing should be omitted unless it is good teaching 
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. . . . t} e 
Standardized tests as they have developed in most subjects seem least ! 


likely to aid or further good teaching and should therefore be abandoned 
With rare exception, they test on the lowest level. 
The above statements are not too strong. All of the test items men- 


has 
obt 
tioned in the last two paragraphs are taken from tests used in a nae 
ire 


tifi 


Pa 


nation-wide testing survey.’’ Similar items are found in other 
recent achievement test batteries, and most standardized subject-tests 

The evident viewpoint of the writer is that the schools should serv: 
the child and his proper development. Any testing which has a detri 
mental effeet upon teaching therefore is not satisfactory. If clinica! 


recent 


or administrative tests are given, they should be so separated from th: 
teacher and teaching that they will not adversely affect them. The tests 
that are permitted to influence schoolroom practices should be teach 
ing tests and should be administered by the teacher for the purposes 
of diagnosis, motivation and the direction of work. 
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MEASUREMENT AND INSTRUCTION 
L. W. KEELER 
University of Michigan 
: the past the results of instruction have been subjected to apprais- 


‘arried forward on the basis of a seale of values which 


als, usually 
This seale 


were partly objeetive but largely subjective in character. 
wos narrow in range because the concept of individual differences had 
not come into existence. With the rise of this concept and the de- 
opment of modern science the growth of measurement in education 
was inevitable. 
lnstruetion aims to bring the child into contact with environment 
such fashion as will enable him to manipulate this environment 
This process of self develop- 


In 
with a minimum loss in time and energy. 
ment takes place in terms of both quantitative and qualitative incre- 
ment, and the quantitative aspect is open to measurement with the 
present instruments at our disposal. There is ground for hope that 
similar measurement of the qualitative aspects of development will be- 
come possible. 

Subjective judgment is 
tinction in its appraisal of accomplishment. 
experience are needed to enable the instructor to appraise the various 
degrees of accomplishment of his class, upon the basis of subjective 
judgment, in terms of the individual differences existing among its 
members. The lack of such capacity usually results in undifferentiated 
instructional procedure; and too often produces a situation in which 
the needs of many individual pupils are neglected. 

The ereation of scientifically organized tests of general intelligence 
has made possible the determination of pupil capacity. The results 
obtained by the use of these instruments made imperative the organiza- 
tion of seientifieally constructed instruments for the measurement of 
individual accomplishment. The result has been an approach to scien- 
tifie deseription of pupil ability and accomplishment in objective terms. 


il 


‘rarely capable of making very fine dis 
Careful training and much 


In consequence of this situation the effeet upon instruction has been 
ery pronounced. 

Edueational literature in the past two decades has shown the ex- 
stenee of two antithetical points of view regarding the value of measure- 
ment. One group decries this whole movement because instruments 
of measurement now available are inadequate to the job of measuring 
ie entire effeet of the instructional process. In opposition to this view 
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enthusiastic proponents of measurement hold that subjective judemey: 
is influenced by too many halo effects, and that it is well to use eyey 
imperfect measures in an attempt to avoid errors inherent in sy) 
judgment. 

In the early period of the development of scientifie measuremen: one | 
the first group was undoubtedly encouraged in their view by unfounded prine 
claims made by enthusiastic supporters of the movement. They alsy 
were sure that the use of measurement magnified the importance of fae- 
tual material at the expense of rational organization of the field jy 
which this material falls. The question which naturally arises in this 
connection involves the extent to which rational organization ean oceyr 
if the individual is poorly equipped with skills and knowledge essentia! 
to satisfactory procedure. 


The second group is in danger of placing an undue emphasis on 


factual knowledge and skills which are not put to functional use. In- min 
struction which is indoctrinated with this point of view is in danger of teael 
selecting for its attention so many individual trees that the student the 

entirely loses sight of the forest. The dilemma thus raised ean be re _ 
solved only by the development of instruments which shall measur fair 
both the qualitative and quantitative aspects of knowledge and skills he 1 


On the basis of what has been accomplished in the past we may con- C00] 
fidently look to the future for such development. ™ 

The sound position to be taken between these extreme groups is a 
that of acceptance of the inevitability of measurement and a recognition 
of the present fallability of our instruments and techniques. Thi 
generation who used the adze did not supinely await the rise of a gen- 
eration which used the power saw and planer. They recognized thy 
slivers left by the adze and took care to avoid them. We may be in tly 
stage of educational alchemy but should hold to the justifiable expecta- 
tion that our present gropings will result in the era of edueationa! 
chemistry. 
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As the publie schools are now organized we realize that no factor 
‘an enter into their proceedures which does not affeet instruetion — tl. 
function of the school which is most vital to the development of its 
pupils. There is no doubt that the teacher is the vital agent of instrue- 
tion and that there are many whose instructional procedures are wel! 
adapted to pupil development. There are many teachers, however, 
coneerning whom this statement cannot be made and in their ease im 
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ent in instruetion is essential to the development needs of pupils. 
is the relation of measurement to this situation? 
‘chological investigation has revealed many things concerned with 
ystretion. It has shown the existence of various levels of pupil abil- 
it has also revealed variations in ability and performance at any 
one of the levels of general intelligence. It has brought to light the 
principles underlying the matter of difficulty inherent in various units 
of subjeet matter. It has also proven that pupil development is en- 
couraged by a definite knowledge on the part of the learner of his rate 
of progress in achievement toward goals of his own acceptance. All 
these factors must be recognized if instruction is to be adequate 


ol 


to its task. 
if the measurement program includes the investigation of ability 


levels and levels of accomplishment, data are secured which will to a 
egree describe the efficiency of the instructional program and its ad- 


| 
1 result of such program of measurement pupils, 


ministration. <As ¢ 
teachers, and administrators are not only given objective evidence of 
the status of instructional efficiency but they are also stimulated to 
search for possibilities of improvement. Is each student securing his 
fair opportunity for personal development? If not, investigation should 
he made of eurrieulum, instructional skills, personnel adjustment and 
cooperation, administrative procedures, and fitness of plant and ade- 
quaey of supplies. Careful and sensible measurement has resulted many 
iimes in stimulating personnel to secure a better understanding of the 
learning process as it applies to various types of knowledge and the laws 
relative to the development of skills. It has stimulated scientifie eur- 
riculum eonstruction and the selection of materials suited to the proper 
functioning of curriculum. It has often aided in the adoption of more 
efficient administrative procedures and has furnished administrative 
officers with such evidence of need as to enable them to secure from 
hoards of edueation funds necessary for development and regenera- 
tion of school plant. 

All in all it would seem that instruction and measurement should 
vo hand in hand. Measurement divorced from instructional improve- 
ment is largely a waste of effort, but instruction without measurement 
ean hardly hope to satisfactorily realize goals of achievement. In fact, 
voals set up without the service of adequate measurement are more nearly 
illustrations of wishful thinking than attainable reality. 
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Kkerecr OF MEASUREMENT ON INSTRUCTION 


WALTER S. MONROE 


University of Illinois 


Iv is a common observation that in studying for an examinatio) 
students tend to make their objective the questions whieh they expect 
the instrnetor to ask. Their day-by-day study also is influenced by t) 
ivpes of questions asked during recitation periods. Furthermore, th 


‘ 


is likely to be a close agreement between the objectives towards whic 
the instruction is directed and the questions asked in elass and on tests 
In other words, a teacher’s real objectives are reflected by the ques 
tions and other requests that he makes of his students. 

When the tests administered are constructed by someone other thar 
the teacher, that person tends to become the eurriculum-maker, es 
pecially if the tests come from a source of influence. Sinee Dewey's 
experimental school foeused our attention upon the curriculum, volumes 
have been written on the objectives towards which instruction should 
he directed, and there have been many conscientious attempts to appl 
the theories advoeated in formulating objectives. During the sam 
period, the measurement of results of instruction by objective tests 
has been popularized. 


Teachers, as well as administrators, have felt 
that 


a school was not respectable unless some use was made of stand 
ardized tests or of home-made objective tests. The result has been that 
the test-makers of the country have been the real eurrieulum-makers 
This statement may appear to be an unjustifiable assertion, but th 
validity of the principle is apparent in the influence of college en 
trance examinations upon our secondary sehools. If the movement for 


soon find that th 
makers of the tests used have become the real curriculum-makers of out 


? 
schools. 


statewide and regional testing continues, we will 


Published courses of study and lists of objectives formulated 
hy teachers will tend to beeome mere seraps of paper. 

Granting that test-makers are the real ecurriculum-makers, some ma‘ 
ask, ‘Well, what of it?’’ The implied contention raises the questio) 
of the appropriateness of the objectives set by test-makers. Since the tests 
in question are objective, an important subordinate question relates to th 
type of instructional goals that are implied by sueh tests. One characte: 
istic of objective tests is that the pupil does little or no writing. Hene 
the goal of becoming able to organize ideas relative to a topie or ques 


tion and to express them effectively is left out of the pieture. <A eritica 
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ation of the various types of objective tests will reveal other dif- 
es between the goals implied by such tests and those to which we 
be in theory. 

is a common observation that pupils who make high seores on tests 
ently fail to apply what they appear to have learned. The ex- 
tion of this phenomenon is apparent when we note what the tests 
is required in application. The ability 
ll a list of dictated words is not necessarily the same as the ability 
ll the words employed in expressing ideas. The ability to identify 
ments that are true and those that are false is not the same as 
bility to discuss a topic or to respond to some other type of thought 
stion. A number of investigators have presented evidence to show 
correlation between the scores yielded by objective tests and 
This evidence, 


oh 
wasures of ability to respond to thought questions. 
vever, does not prove that the abilities measured by objective tests 
© same as those that function in responding to thought questions. 
It merely shows that in certain situations the ability to respond to thought 

estions can be measured indirectly by measuring the ability to do 
something else. Under favorable conditions, such indirect measurement 
s only partially satisfactory and the more objective tests are employed 
to measure indirectly the ability to respond to thought questions, the 
less satisfactory the measures will be. 

The limitations of space prohibit an elaboration of the argument, but 
e writer whose experience with objective tests extends over nearly 
quarter of a century, weleomes the opportunity to register his con 
ction that the character of the tests employed in measuring the re- 
ts of our teaching influences the instruction, and that the increasing 


of objective tests is tending to nullify our attempts to change the 


curriculum, 
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Tue Errecr oy MEASUREMENT ON INSTRUCTION 


A. C, Krey 
University of Minnesota 


Tiere may be differences of opinion regarding the meaning o| 
‘*measurement.’’ As commonly understood by teachers in whose elasses 
various devices of *“‘measurement’’ are used it is identified with th 
short answer form of testing students’ knowledge, ability, or achieve- 
ment. The teacher is vitally concerned in discovering the progress 
which the student is making in the particular field in which they an 
mutually concerned. If the psychologist is likewise interested and has 
a device which will measure that progress more accurately the teacher 
and the sehool will want to use it. The student is also intensely con- 
cerned in his rating and, since this rating depends upon his show 
ing on whatever tests are used, he will adjust himself to such tests 
Under these circumstances any ‘‘measurement’’ which is applied t 
students in the classroom inevitably affects instruction, both student and 
teacher assuming that they will be rated by this device. It is futile for 
the psychologist to insist that he has some other purpose in mind 
or that the ‘‘measurement’’ ean be divoreed from instruction. Onl 
by keeping measurement out of the classroom and out of direct cor 
tact with the objects of instruction ean any such separation be realized 
Tie writer will assume first that measurement is concerned with thi 
objects of instruction, that it will be used in the classroom and that it 
does affect instruction. The question which is left for discussion is 
whether the effeet is good or bad, or necessarily good or bad. 

Few persons not professionally coneerned with measurement ar 
in a position to distinguish between what is done by the elect in th: 
field and what is done by all those who profess to be engaged in measur 
ment. Is the hastily improvised test used by the classroom teache: 
to be regarded as measurement beeause it is cast in the short answe! 
form? Is the so-called standardized test contrived by commercial test 
bureaus, textbook publishers, or even by research bureaus of school sys 
tems to be regarded as measurement? Or shall the term be confined to 
the devices employed by the psychologist in his laboratory alone? | 
the absence of any authoritative euide in the matter the averag 
layman tends to regard them all as concerned in measurement and to 
reach his judgement as to measurement indiscriminately on the basis 
of all these instances of it with which he has come into contact 
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should not be surprising, therefore, to find our colleagues in sub- 
atter fields accepting the following quotations as a proper re- 


upon measurement as they understand it. 


ing of . He before the monarchs were the absolute rulers of the 
Classes country, exereised his power in a spiritual way. This power was abused 
ith th is the Pope became the authority on the justice of the people and 
chieve- ‘tended to favor those with whom he wanted . = 
"Ores Professor, will the examination be objective or subjective?’ 
eV ar | have been dismissed from my position (held for the past fifteen 
1d has vears) chiefly beeause my pupils have not scored satisfactory grades on 
cache the state board examinations in the past few years.’’ (New-type form 
y On iwed five years). 
show | have an objeetive examination for my course which I have used 
tests for seven years now.’’ ‘‘T have developed an examination for my course 
ed | 1 five different forms which I can use indefinitely.’ 
t and (hey regard these quotations as symptomatic of definite defects. The 
le for first, an exeerpt from a quiz paper of a senior student in college who 
mind s a candidate for a teacher’s certificate in social studies, appears to 
Onl) them the logieal outcome of continued use of the short-answer type 
cor of examination. They point to the correctness of the spelling as evi- 
lized lenee that the student might have been trained to write much better 
1 the Kuglish had not the excessive use of the short-answer examination de- 
at it prived him of the necessary practice. The second quotation, which has 
mis #E become almost universal among our college students who have had much 
experience with the short-answer quiz, reflects their judgment that this 
aul type of examination calls for a very different kind of study. The third 
th quotation refleets the same judgment and reveals an unnecessary and, 
ure n this ease, an unjust dismissal of a teacher whose main fault was 
‘her a lack of familiarity with recent developments in the use of short- 
we) nswer tests. The fourth, in the minds of many of our colleagues, 
test indieates a definite paralyzing effect upon educational and intellectual 
SVs advanee caused by a desire to achieve the utmost mechanical efficiency 
l te fforded by the short-answer form. 
| The writer, privileged by a much more intimate association than most 
ae of his eolleagues in subject-matter fields with leaders in the field of 
measurement, realizes that the latter are as strongly opposed as the 
Sis ormer to such unhappy results in the use of new type tests. The 


yman, using that term for all who are not psychologists active in 


casurement, requires more vigorous assurance on certain fundamental 
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questions Is ‘‘measurement’’ to be identified exclusively W 


short-answer form of test? May it not also inelude exercises 
plication of knowledge, laboratory observation and tests and even ess 
form questions? Must the process of standardization eliminat: 
measurement tests all items which are not in reach of every pupil? M 
it not also include a wide range of items some of which only th: 
pupils can be expected to know? Must a standardized test in 
only items which are definitely limited with a cold precision whi 
the social scienee field is true only of what is dead? May it not 


inelude variables which probe dynamic knowledge ? Is it essent 


to the seientifie objectivity of measurement that its tests be constr . 
by persons who have little knowledge of the subject to be tested 

It not possibl to Tocus Upon measurement of advanced subject matt 
learning equally competent workers in both subject matter and measu 
ment? Is statistical validity the sole criterion in determining t 
alidity of a subject-matter test? Does not the significance of the it 

in the field of knowledge to be tested constitute at least an equally es 


sential criterion of validity? 

Ihe lay man, deriving his answers from the examples of measurem: 
with which he has most frequent contact, even the so-called standa 
ized tests now most widely used, can seareely gain a favorabl 
pression. And yet the writer feels certain that the majority of the ps 
chologists with whom he has been closely associated during the past 
five or SIX years could and would answer eve ry one of these questions 
n a way to satisfy most exacting laymen. In some instances they hi: 
already done so Part of the difficulty in the way ot a more complet 
rapprochement between subject matter and measurement seholars doubt 
less lies in their failure to achieve a common understanding of t 
nical terminology The writer’s deficiencies in this respect have beer 
most earnestly pointed out by Stalnaker.’ Such difficulties, howe 
should not prove insurmountable, at least in matters of mutual concen 

If these questions c¢an be satisfactorily answered and the difficult 
overcome, measurement will continue definitely to affect instruct 
but its effect will be more beneficial. There will then be much less oc 
sion for the fallacy, now so wide-spread, which assumes that a pers 
whose test reveals some particular dexterity and interest is there! 


assured a successful career as a surgeon, or that one whose test reveals 


k retsor \l W , An | Stalnake f John M **Comments on Achieve me 
nations.’’ Journal Educational Research, XXVIII (February, 1935), pp. 4 
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dge of miscellaneous and unrelated facts in history is thereby 
to become a sueceessful historian or so¢ial scientist A statis 
rrect effort to test a eertain value does not mean that it has 
} 


been tested in the opinion of subject-matter scholars, and the 


ement of one element in an intricate complex of elements is not 


the whole complex. if these qualifications become more wide ly 
ed, there will be much less room for misunderstanding And 
e measurement of subject-matter learning, the test also seeks 
identical values which the teacher is trying to develop, the 
measurement ean only be to enhance, not hamper, instrue 


that field To these mueh desired ends both social scientists 


ologists may well ade vote continuous and Svmpathetie effort 


lure Normar. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEASUREMED 


roduets sought in the edueational ind istry are certain iman 
s and characteristies which those in iuthority have selTecrler 
C\ believe them to he socially desirable The Various proc 
which employees in this industry attempt to alter the amounts 
characteristies present mm the raw mi terials coming to them 
led ‘* instruction.’ The procedures by which employees attempt 


rmine the amount of any characteristic possessed by an individual 


iven time are labeled ‘* measurement The relationship ol 
ment to production is The Sane mi thie ed i@ational na istry 
( utomobile industry. the peach-growing industry, or anv otnel 
ec] effort ui nproduetion \leas irements Of the eharacteristies of 
el ils. 1? The ‘‘pow’’ state and at Various stages before and ; Te! 
SN! ed prod let ’ nas he ll 1 irned out nd )) 1 miro service SIL} 
( basie data upot whieh intelligent planning of production method 
lwavs bye based 
; . ; },] ] , ‘ +4 ; 
» otner ind istry OL comparabhie SIZ and importance atten Ss lO 
+] { 1] } 
me With as Tew and as unreli pie Gauges and measuring ae Ces 
es edueation A primary reason tor tT s condition 1s 1 | res 
eSTIS fiaving the desired validity and reliab lity ave o ly recent] 
cle veloped A great majority of the operatives in the edueatiol 
tres stil] look Don the standard TeSTS and ov ves | “al vi hee 
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the characteristics of their pupils, 
ne management 
It will probably require many years of patient and pai: 
0 before the average school exeeutive and his planning d 
\\ by ible to emp efficiently these precise records of stand 
ben e measures s the basic data for the de velopment of edue 
wlicies and instructional programs here ean be no doubt 
eve that this will be the ultimate and normal relationship bet 
measurements and production in edueation, as it now is In eve 
well developed industry 
\| ny o e guestions raised eoneerning measurements in ed 
be answered by very simple analogies. When one climbs i 
modern motor Gar ol airplane with the intention of going to a 
r piace, | finds before im a complex array of gauges and it 
tors lhe reeords t have been provided by these measuring di 
or eVlo trips m ssist the driver to determine his course 
re lle m eca or example, that his speedometer registe: 
miles by Highw Number 12, but only 36 miles by Highway N 
ry So hie sc. 0 This speedomete does not of itself chang 
COUrSt e driver will take, but the records it has supplied may be 
to he m choos s course int lligentl: | the shorter road 
mountainous t it is known from previous records to consume 1 
nd . e d renee of four miles in dista may be ent 
disregarded If t driver is wealthy and interested chiefly in s] 
eon eonsic ol the one measurement of distance | ne 18 TI 
nd wishes to save s ear and fuel, he will probably consider « 
measurements as we s that of distane If he is under the d 
Bia): 0 MoUs eT SO! rhe \\ undo ibted \ Mike his dee 
terms « believes to be the supervisor’s desires, even tho 
‘ nows 1 t the results W by iIneconomical and inefficient Meas 
ments do no themselves control our outcomes, but they do pro 
li ( n choose and achieve outcomes intelligent] 
‘ ecient 
yor . eat ‘ eon ) x entel ist woulda hy recoenl ed AS Ti 
’ rus tO a ( te) Ind istrial re ( \ IS Tow being 
t ted in s eounti by mal different tvpes of effort sor 
| edueatior economic, and so ol lhe present status of ind 
Dew me ired b man different 1 es of indices The 
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the significanes of any partic ila ince x varies WIL the 
economie status. personal ambitions, and social vision of the 
ding the index. 
vent social planning, whether it looks toward increasing the 
of the many and reducing the profits of the fortunate few 
Cl aims toward the extension of economic advantages to a 
still greater reduction in the well-being of the many, what 
wses and objectives may be in mind intelligent planning 
4 dom without the valid and reliable data supplied hy the 
tive measuring devices availabl Che measuring instruments 
es do not strengthen either the status quo or the evolving 
A however vigorously the advocates of either program may 
measurements in propaganda for their cause 
nsibility for changes in instruction rests, and ilways must 
? Ox who interpret data rati r’ t} mm wup)8é8Mn the measuring 
vy whieh the data were obtained. It is true that many meas 
ees are deficient in validity and in reliability, but it is the re 
tv of those who make plans and programs to know the rel 
nificance of their various sources of dat The mariner’'s ¢om 
s not often point directly nor hut it would be absurd to ti 
course upon the ocean without the use of such an instrument 
vould trust the ecaptam ota si > wih nsSIst d on roy Yr Ove! 
Ss COMPASS ind other measuring cle Ices j iS bye LLIS¢ they Vere 
ec The compass itself does not change the course of the ship 
oes pro rat hy Sic data r\ Vi c Ss & Tha he more ntel 
teered If some elmsman : des the s Straight nor hy 
COMPASS poms that wa e Ss ould ne 1 wht now oO use the 
ratner that required to steet without one Similat | teachel 
mes Ti 1 ner Ups S ould SCOT y Ol i the tests 
er supervisor should be taug tae te: Hennes Cienten ictal 
d, the supervisor himst ows their prope inetio} Wi 
education many more object e tests and much more inte ent 
em We s ould ! dl Live } SSLO ‘ } ent tens re nal 
ent supel SOors per ss. but Vi MSs ! more rniie rent 
larger number and a greater of objective measuring i 
s in determining the effect ness of our efforts and lar 
r programs of instruction 
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personality, and the like, it is 
ers down to their methods of « 
one will get unsatistactory al 
nowevel wil Show that the ¢ 
iv they are doing 

een urged that certain attitud 


ught.. We 


opinion that th 


efonceriie d 


should 


(rermany 


rsitv of 


tT} 


with th 


t 


dislike 


roup o 


limited 


iLL RESEAI 


claimed ; 
1 Vi loping 


msmwers 


xaminati 


if one 


We 


tries 


character 


m refle 


Attendance 


CTS 


s he consciously and s 


any body 


Svstematt 


“ally ta 
\ ero 


1TN¢ lf 


i the s 


ucni 
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on th 


of edueati 
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~ | 
lal se 
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responsibility ol attempt ! 


and to explain the facts and relationships arising in 
omplex natural phenomenon human society and hum; 
nizatiol Wi do not beli e Tl t the so | selences oO} 
ld he ised COTS yusly for PUrposes indo tri ation or 
m of standards lues, attitudes, no matter how gen 
or pparently desirabl It Is our opinion that the oer 
al dval ves will arise trom e attempt to Keep or to 1 
sciences seientific, and to leave for other subjeets and « 
ners, the milv, the ehureh, the political party. ete.. ; 
ali r wit the beautiful and the good as purpost and 





be ineuleated for reasons of social integration and social managen 
(one loes not ent rely avoid the issue by asserting that only s 
eral nol ontroversial attitudes as the seientifie attitude’’ ; 
olyt Perhaps there is no su entity as secientihne attituc 
ight be rigidly scientific about cosmic rays and ridiculous al 
gion, politics, or economies. Tests ean be made to measure, si 
it erudel to be sure, attitudes nterests, even the emotional 
ynse to a sonne The evaluative type of appreciation we feel sho 
meas ired | lt we Wol der whether the positive reaction of a studs 
onomie nervous system to \ flower n the erannied wall’’ s} 
int for o1 vainst im 1 icademie eerediting We doubt 
WTOSSLVE ed wators would SCTLOUS advoeate Lie List ot meas 
tions is basi ecred ing d; 1. even thougn the neeessarv tec nie 
measurement? ( 1 ible 
}. Achievement examinations have a desirable influence on inst? 
tion int tt vy hold up absolute standards and thus eall att 
tion to the individual needs 
g 1 s student attit ‘ 4 a liberal direction 
| 4 ta] t has orm ted pres I without I 
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hecome the fashion to ck plore the effeets on the u divid ial 
or mass instruction: and it has been suggested that examina 
stitute a vicious part of the regimentation of edueation It 
ersonality ean be leveloped only by In 


ed instruction, with no deadly educational lockstep and no 


| that the creative | 


ment by absolute standards. It has been suggested that if an) 
ment is to be done, the progress the individual has mad should 
ired \ccording to this system if a student progresses uni 
e gets the same mark at all times; moreover, he will get the 


re if he begins at the lowest eones vabl le vel and make S prog 


i! al point m ich he low the averave ol his age or of the e1tizenrs 


|. One would not be surprised to find some ingenious and 
tal person suggesting the use of the rate of change in the rat 
ress Then a student’s marks would go up when s rate ol 
ent itself increased, and his personality would not suffer the 
gy influence of a steady attainment Hlowever. it 1s better to 
e that one necessary requirement tor edueational measurement 
se of the same seale for all individuals under consideration. The 
standard foot-rule to measure the height of all persons is not 
the averag height of the race: not even it some of the r 1) 


s of the standard foot-rule are fault Widespread DSVCI olowica 


cational measurements have ealled attention to th necessity ol 
ng for individual needs; it would be foolish to minimize thi 
. 5 ] : ] } , 
devices whieh throw this problem into sueh strong reliet Wi 
: sal fF } a 
rovide ror suen differences >) Sue mol ‘ DUSINeCSS AS ar 
y students according to their own progress in time eachine ot 
tle Tests might operat mftThnis T”as on. but ¢ evement examt 
, — 
ve quite a ditterent purpost 
4 e a * 
e attempt | tO show 1 ( r ( eme! ! } tions re 
e eourse content as taught It ed ol objectives are ted 
S of st ident hel LVIO! addit ol Des oOo ( Ss ! iy it Sec] 
e requirements If the emotional coneot fants of earning are 
. +} > + as } reh tart $434 ] ] byit 
‘ S red ey oo Can " slid Cl IS aS a 11s lel ~ ) ~ 
THinking ability to organize CTC WW é ‘ suggested are ? 
TOO nebu ous to find their wav into actua elassroom proced res 
obvectives are defined and stated meaningtu Terms, Thev Cal 
’ | ‘5 } ; ] ‘ ] 
sured | ( examination ‘nl wes obvectives and torees o op 
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i persons thorough, vrounded in thie objectivi 
pressed operatively idequate measures will hy 
The ean hy D iblished md W cle \ ised Te STS 
are changing and improving and they will d 
eet The aetu classroom proced res 
cr oF MEASUREM} PON STRUCTION 
iH R. D 
ogs, wind-velocity, areas, distance, or lian 
t of measurement ordinarily has no effect pol 
mens red No 1 iter W | 1 wi ’ TS LOSS 
e oO} ~ ng been weighed rhe measurem 
' ' hye nes 18 ¢ T¢ me ( 1 ne Because 
msider the teehniaq s of measurement apart fron 
ms to learning and factors directing and condit 
neg paragi S l Cl mer ca CW ¢ these re 
ec hye ep ! th nd l { ilu ne rroced res 
S ement some Oot These ave hee) rnored or g 
} some spec LIST nm measurement and many ho 
e devetonme! 0 Srilie nd eres ¢ measiremenit 
na ed nd through then ire to surve 
my) ~ hy ne el ected } Te} ! Tie stor yc me 
meno ered »>The movement 
e eare s d be used in defining and keeping in 1 
7 ziven test. <A test for American literatur 
sure certain kinds of information. or certain skil 
eism, or certain tastes d eclations, or ee) 
mpc ibilities suc Ss writing sound, interest 
! eceable eriticisms or som combination of 1 
! ne iInworthy of serentists and ed i@ators ma 
et that the ave emploved scores on achieven 
| ( ‘ ements abi ries. or Possession ot othe! outeo 
nad stu whi t test scores do not represent 
Kixperiments in edueation organ on or met 
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nterpreted as if the test scores involved measured progress 
toward all ot the objectives ol inst? tion and in sue ‘ 

s to constitute a representative balance of th ious ob 
must be reeoenized that in few i an fields are there tests 
easure progress or growth toward all the important objectives 
etion in that field. The interpretation of test scores, therefore 
iluation of teaching procedures mm the status ot DPuptlis classes 
s, in edueational experimentation and in all situations must b 
d in the light of this restriction 
e unmeasured outcomes of study and teaching may or n 
el, degree of correlation with the measured outeomes t 1S 
to assume that if the test measures the aequisition of informa 
iT probably also measures the ability to appreciat nea ‘ 
on ot any given ideals or attitudes as wel This begging 
s not likely to lead to truth and is dangerous und nunw t} 
nee of real difficulty 
he development of means of measurement must be stimulated 
tinue to expand until useful means of measuring growt n all 
e important outcomes of study and instruction ve been de 
To pretend that the measurement of ideals. attitudes, in 
s, or any of the affective outcomes ot learning or the more com 
lls lie outside the field of measurement of educational products 
remature surrender, implying that these types of outcomes aré 
legitimate and that the se ool should eonfin ts efforts to 
» children with factual information and drilling them in the sim 
subject matter skills Such a solution of the difficulty is not 
at all but a pretense that the problem does not exist 
The importanee of test taking as a learning act ] Ss no L 
I The eritieisms that the se ot obi ‘fT e tests is bad ti nil 
ey encourage guessing are not convinemng The taki aot tests 
t be thought of as a learning procedure at In anv ordi 
on the effeet ota tew hours spent in ta nea tes Dol ‘ , “ 
I ot the cours is habits of thinking. o1 nv other edueation 
is certain to be relatively negligibl Che testing its s for the 
se of measurement. not tor f! purpose of teaching o1 earning 
oregomeg statement sho ld not be interpre ted to mean t thie eS 
iseful for instructional purposes The test mav be emploved 
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with great effectiveness in motivating learning activities and iy 


nosis for the guidance of learning and teaching. 


[Vol 


6. The effect of the type of test upon the study attitudes an 


cedures cannot be ignored. Studies' and testimony of students ! 


cate quite clearly that the methods of study and the relative em; 


placed by students upon various types of instructional materials 


definite ly influenced by the type of test emploved 


7. Certain types of use and interpretation of test scores wi 


tremendous influence upon teachers, pupils, principals, supervisors 


superintendents Wherever the same tests have been given annu 


to a number of schools, or classes within a school system, the univers 


and inevitable tends ney has been for instruction to be directed tow 


doing well on the test. This motivating influence may be a power 


asset or a tragie liability. To direet instruction most effectivel) 


ward doing well on a test which fails to emphasize one or more of 


more important objectives of instruction in a given subject 


} 


another way of saying that the aims and materials ¢ 


he n unfortunate ly distorted 


f instruction 


is 


These conditions are peculiarly aggravated when the scores of p 


Oo} diff rent teach rs or schools are compared and the reputation Ol 


struectors or institutions thereof related to the standings 


{ | 


on 


\ 


LCSTS No influ nce could be more inimical to progress in the edueati ! 


? ‘ 


‘ The wuse of TESTS by supe rvisors for the purpose of evaluating 


fair measures of relative efficiency, but the effects upon 


ean be wholesome only when the tests used measure all 


ward all the objectives of the course and in something like the 


portion of their relative importance 


| ilosophy ot teachers and To the improvement of eourses ot Stu 


eaching efficiency is not only subject to many pitfalls in arriving 


instruet 


progress 


9. If and when tests may be employed which do measure in ¢ 


] 


proportion or separately all the important outcomes, the stimulat 


to be not only consid rable but extre mel desirable 


lence upon teachers, pupil, principal, and superintendent is cert 


10. Placing emphasis by means of contests or otherwise upon sco! 


made on tests prepared by some agenev other than that 


for courses of study construction or supervision has two serious li 
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iy 
’ a) it is bad supervisory organization to have teachers in ac 
an etice attempting to follow two leaderships in their selection ' 
nto s upon, and teaching of instructional materials, and (b) it is 
om1 ble policy to surrender leadership by local authorities, to an 
rials ageney over which the loeal units have little or no control 
() iving participated for a period of years in such a program it 
- very difficult to withdraw. 
ors final analy SIS. the character and foree of the influence ot testing 
mn struction Is not only a matter of the nature of the test but even : 
nive matter of the use and importance allotted to the test seores 
tow 
Owe COOPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENT ‘TESTING 
2 E. F. Linpquts 
Oo State University of Iowa 
IS Se 4s 
past few years have witnessed a rapid increase in the numbet 
? ope of wide-seale educational achievement testing programs. Thes« 
ms have appeared in a wide variety of forms. In some in 
Ss, they have been Sponst red by state-supported educational in 
‘ ons or by other responsible professional educational organizations, : 
a ive been conducted on a coéperative, non-profit or subsidized 
a as bona-fide service agencies for the schools in a limited geo 
: ‘al area At the other extreme, they appear in some cases to hav 
sy no more than mere test-selling devices, or competitions conducted 
ie for the sake of competition In some of these programs, the 
. nations provided have been of excellent quality in others, they 
a heen noteworthy only as examples ot poor test construction The , 
S justifiably aroused by SOOTHE ot these instances, strenethened by 
ously established prejudices against objective testing in general, 
infortunatel not been restricted to their sources As a result, 
lesirability of its influence upon instruction has been made a gen 
ssue in relation to the whole coédperative testing movement It 
interest recently shown in this issue, rather than in ‘the broader 
tion of the influence upon instruction of measurement in general] 
S 


ppears to have been the immediate reason for this symposium. It 
this issue, therefore, that this article will be exclusively con 
t ed, 


It may be noted first of all that the generalized form in whiel 


SSIi¢ has thus far been presented is in itself not eonduen Ce TO eon 
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deration. Existing testing programs are too divers 
wses and in underlying motives, in administrat 
nature d quality of the examinations used, and 
rlenees to permit any sate veneralizations U 
t nve eS ren dangers or nndesirabl conseq lene 
ennt OSSID 11eS Tor the lprovement if learnn 
Mcrous mstances can iy found In whieh these conseq 
successfully avoided and in which these possibilities 
realized There are Whavs owever, of minimizing 
‘ rs ! ne these possibilities more fully, and in 
nif neal re sonably sneeesstu ttempts are being 
SO ¢ cis nm this sit ition, eaen specific provram, ol 
be evaluated on its own merits \ny attem} 
rt KET al ly to econeeal thie mportant fact ot 
erences between existing programs and to handica 
the attempts that are being made to improve them 
Ther yr’ The write wil hye eoneerned with o 
wram, as exemplified by the Iowa Every-Pu 
thet I CTrms oOo | S Llustration will dl SCLUSS ert 
ON resented and oc Tie dangers in ol ed ith COOK 
m< oO f s tvpe 
ery-Pupil Testing Program is similar in many res} 
outstanding codperative testing programs now being 
ere ! the eountry It IS sponsored by Line Colleg 
ci] tiie tensor 1)) IStol the I Crs! Ul lowa 
non-profit basis for the igh schools of the stat 
Cal new set ot comprehensive objecti e ache | 
\ ( ire administered at the end o the veal l 
d unde e same eonditions o every pupil reeulat 
subjects tested in each of the participating school 
red nm thy le ] sehoo SVSTemMms ind the res Its rep 
to the direetor of the proeram \ summary report o 
' eontaininge the norms on the TeCSTS IS then prepared 
e ZO ools hout 1 7 weeks er the te on whiel 
inistered (‘onfidential reports ar so sent to 
endent showing how its average performance on 
| \ t hice ! 4 ormer se OUIS |) rt muting Pa 
ram is completely voluntary Over 250 high sel 
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{ } ‘ tive ecTors while! I ee’ eonti hy ited to These eXavu 
ead , arent ne of these is the still prevailing pr 
vainst the objective or ‘‘new-tvpe ” test a pre judice which 
mained blind to the many significant improvements recently m 
qt ( testi yy techniques (nother iS The strong pre judies 
ternal testing agencies in general whieh resulted from the « 
ntortul te experiences ot the high schools with suel examining 
s the college entrance examination boards, the New York State | 
R ents, and other state examination boards 
he ore-mentioned fear of ‘‘domination.’’ for instanee. ; 
YT] , S | ot these ittel re Liices It Sho ild he 
that wrams like the lowa Everv-Pup Testing P1 
( eondueted not S ? Thes ( rlie? nstances rol the ( 
rs S ri ! } erested l re ning the Tl d T1o! | collee 
) ri nel ? The mrerests of Lie vl n( MOIS hy l 
) ? rec ron } \ nterested 1? second i ed ator 
( \ Thre sneennye SipTeets ! \ ict ene | it) 
esl d , Tol | il] 0 Thess rovrams S completely 
| ‘ ? ’ ! Them T it eA econeeivabl eoeree the s 
‘ Sin TS \ Tie ThHeMNE CS do not Wis to oTmel 0 ’ 
| a ) ol rile te; Ing s bieets that rhe. Worl 
! T¢ ly ) wrams of This tvpe eac schoo! S perfect] 
Tie “4 TEST 7 t does not seen to eontorm To its 0 
ty »? | rs ” T or a) S10! | rt d Té 
a ré | og mand 1 Ost VW (’ origin hy uy ( } 
ith | 7? ssirne rovrTrams | | S tv re 
‘ ‘ ete of the ’ schools thy ise oO thy 
I ! ! : ncesmradtle eonnotations , thre attem 
row mS IS CIsStTINneTh ! r to the mo es Ol \ 
( (l 
if t I 1 . L emphasized that 17 1S not Thi ry? 
esti ovrnl to ttempt to influenee eurri 
directior nd it is certainly not the intention of 
. vrams té se them in that fashion The f 
( evement test is to discover differences bety 
! © exTel \ ( Tie ive ( ( ed that w ‘ Tne 
! ‘ To ( evi Ol ! othnel words to dis ovel 
( e te nderstand and make se of that which 1 
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ectually being taught It is not the function of sue tests 1 
ow that whieh the schools are now teaching compares wit 
anvone else believes they ought to by teaching, or to ral 


wls using these tests in the order in which the loeal currie 


to any arbitrary ideal curriculum. In building the tests use¢ 


4 


wa Every-Pupil Testing Program, for example, the test authors 


1 , e 4 
( alyzed each year as carefully as possible the content o 


ised textbooks and courses of study and have tried to li 


tems to the elements and conc p 


S wnienh are now UnlVers: 


ed in lowa high schools In a vers rea sense 1t IS the ‘ 
who are ‘‘dominated’’ or restricted by present ¢ul C ! 
s rather than the revers« 
sserting that it 1s neither the propel hnetion nor tiv htenader 
of coéperative testing programs to influence the conte ne 
Oot mnstrueétiol the writer does not mean to denv that. regardless 
tentions, such influences nevertheless may br nd otte 
| or that these unintentional influences are In some instances ci 
! lesirabl Idea ly The Tests provided ' These programs sli 
dered by the teachers purely as measuring instruments and as 
CLs They should no more bye considered as Standaras ¢ C 
content than weighing seales o1 irdsticks are to be considere 
dards ot pry sical pertectiol \et li lV, hnowever, teachers ih vel 
e not vet ready to view the Tests only ! | Ss ight ind ¢; aL 
ected to do so as long as their administrative superiors conti 
est results alone as measures of their tea ng etectiveness 
nstrie on o TeRSTS to be sec l These programs, The! oreat ¢ { 
i be taken to eliminate anv « racteristies (even though wholl 
onable or even desirable as far as the measurement tunction alo 
erned) which might unintention: \ influence teaching i ! 
Oo} 
Special eonsideration. in this connection, should be give t t 
r ot eneouraging mechanization of tea neg here S considel 
dene that wh school mstruction, evel Where ( | ( | 
ced by testing programs, is in general overly dependent upon t 
OKS that mechanieal rote proced res cd to predomn 
yr and in recitation: and that what pupils actua iV acquire . 
of instruetion frequently consists, in large measure, of a mass 
ore ol less meaningless ve rbal ations P } is tel d to ak pena l 


ecall of ‘* pat’’ expressions take? trom the Textpooo anda wo? words 
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— e been memorized uM oe ae 
significances rather than pon reasoned nderst 
ed the 4 e testing and codperative testing moveme) 
eannot | tributed to them. It must | recognized, howev« 
lino won the nature of the examinations employed and tl 
‘ them, cooperative testing programs may unintention: 
e or eve ecentuate these undesirable eompae 
, oid these consequences, the tests used in codperativi 
ane d be constructed with the conscious and deliberat 
to defeat rote learning of, or mechanical and verbal dril 
selected and isolated informatio In them, an attempt 
de t oid the use of ste reotyped textbook language: to r 
stalianids Cha encinaatons a8 “pak” cassia ot Ga andes 
tifv. defin« ind deseribe ol who, what. when and wher 
ee ae es likels to have heen memorized without 
ling by the p pil ; to eall for applications rather than statem 
s and principles, and in so doing to use novel illustrations, né 
: d unfamiliar approaches: to reauire the inf rpretation ¢ 
hlem sit tions, rather than the mere repetition or recognit 
ds: to place the emphasis upon understanding of interpretative 
1 ideas o relations| ip. rather than upon verbal learning of 1s0 
nage ea be formation : and in ven ral to stress the funct 
es in what has been learned, rather than the ‘‘subject matter 
rhe tests used in existing programs may in some eases br comspi 
r the absence of these characteristics, and in such cases 
4 ely that real damage may have been don It is quite 
Aas. ewover. to eimniael aiieitlns Gili aid allt eadids Gites & 
~s codperative testing program, and if teachers and pupils 
ade aware of these characteristics of the tests, then it is hardly, 
ble that they will sceentuste the practices already noted. 0: 
— = 3 Peatee et onorcias a very desirabl and wholes 
nflner ‘ buy ’ nf] nee if «} ould he l oted whieh is concerned 
r a t rather ft ? wit the content oft instructior Without 
a current instruction, such tests ean de much to motivate n 
effect ( ng t t content, and ean place a very desirable prem 
n achievement upon understanding of and ability to use the 
Y) Tre? | red 








? 
I 


Nrovision ol tests oO} even tri i@nest ( OW 
S not ifsel a sufficient assurance that the influence ex 
a codperative testing program will be wholly desirabl By 
se programs can realize their possibilities, a great deal must 
to edueate teachers and school administrators to a more ll 
use of the materials pro\ ided In the first place , test users 
ral must be led to a more adequate understanding of the true 


and funetions of general achievement tests, and to a better ap 


7 ot those specific characteristics which are MOST e@SSé ntial al d 
le in them. Teachers who still think of the ‘‘new tv ’? test 
fact-finding’’ in character are hardly likely to be proper! 


ted. no matter what the true character of the tests provided 


is eq lally it not more important that the limitations ot present 


ring instruments be more adequately recognized Even the best 
Tests now being provided fall tar snort ot mcasuring all of the 
ble outeomes of instruction in any field of subject matter. In 


they have thus far been concerned only with the rational and 


ectual achievements of the pupils and have measured on vy certain 


ts of this Ty pe of achievement This in itself, of course, 18 no ¢01 
ion of the tests—the real danger lies only in the failure to 
nize that these limitations exist In the opinion oft the writer, 
one ot the major responsibilities ot those conducting codperative 
r programs to edueate test users to a more adequate recoenition 


se limitations School administrators aarticularly should be 
| ; 


ed t| at t} e measures secured from the tests eonstitute only a partial 


for evaluating the total effectiveness of instruction, not only he 


] 


they fail entirely to measure some of the outeomes of instruction 


because pupil achievement, as measured by these tests, is influenced 
nany factors entirely beyond the control of the individual teacher 
he influence upon instruction of any specific testing program in 
school situation primarily depends, then, upon the nature and qual 
if the examinations provided and upon the intelligence with whicl 
examinations are used. In conclusion, therefore, it may be noted 


that, because of the variations in existing programs in these r 


} 


‘ts, no safe generalizations can be made coneerning them The writer 


S 


mvineed that in many of the programs now being conducted thi 


equeneces are less often desirable than otherwise, and that there is 


ous need for a more critical attitude toward organizations of this 





1e part ot school people in genera! It is ed rally Tre now 


on tl 
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tL OF ET IONAL REESE AR ly 
¢ programs are o the whole providing ; 
cKerersine assy holesome infl rendes mn The | 
Ti? ed efforts TOW ra improvemen are ak 
minating eriticisms, the eooperative testu 
\ heeame permanent sane Val able ad 
publie ed ition 
SUMMARY AND REA ONS 
( VW 
] 4 7 ; 
se Suggestion this symposium originated 
ryt etl sone ol Tike vrenel lj tions § ofere 
to inject a lew Comments setting torth ! 
ssues i 0 eq \ny attempt te red ice the s 
0 rh-powered individualists and spee 
the Contributions to This Svmpos mm, IS a 
AN result vv iInadeaqu Té STareme TS Of The ¢ 
ments. will offer tw libis | That the ‘ 
morte nree led Tie Pe thors rom setting 
the Ositions eonecr ne | ( rious 
2 that the writer s m nd set nd conviet 
t ree ™ 1? ft] je} e on tmnstructior i SUCT 
nterpreting the eontents o Tie arious | 
Thi ntent ) the anthors Sinee evel I ‘ 
oO CONdITIONS, exe l ade S rvead to st ic 
! cele ratizations al a draw nis owl CONnCHUS 
ntended TO he in the nature ot i stmmatl 
n ade WV | be set ort ! enumerates tas 
‘ thé Pos r¢ poten i/ CONnRTrIOUT Ve of? 
hie mprovement of ms ictwn Ihe authors 
tin shieht different terms according to the 
hy ut fT ve’ hiversa ly pointed out that 1] 
oncel ed ] proper Tee niques OF Measiurel 
mropel ISCS " mace ol rie res TS henef 
ollow in the use of measurement in the inst 
hy that 7 IS apparent agreement o Tie POSS 
Stiremel on mstruetion iss more anparent ft 
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1 SYMP 


mav be that the authors ae 
f The saviors in the fore 
pel techniques’’ and ** pro 


‘ right to define these te 


if the opinion that there w 


ns ‘hus it would seem, in the op 
t represents a legitimate process 

s and offers opportunity for positive 
t of imstruction To the writer, wh 

ement for reducing subjectivity to a 


ISTUM 


cept the 
vyoing st 
per USeS 


rms in ! 


possibility hit co 


itements are right! 


Each author, no « 


1s own Way, vet 


ill be no wide differences in the 


to a Maximum in the process of ma 


n the one taken by this group is jJustifiabl 
Seed raree bhatt the OD VE Ons oO measurement a ‘ 
nniwdg sO est constriction rad ili 1 selection ¢ 
pretation of esults The authors is stated unde 
ll accept the idea of measurement but they ar 
) e results whieh have 14 ed irom ¢ torts at meas 
ors pol out that some tests do not measure what Thi 
r"¢ a some do not give ilid measures, or vield 
ret important dGeersions are based por The results 
ratio ort suel TeSTS Pupils ( heen ree assified 
may have been modified, or the suecess or failure o 
‘ heen determined upon the hasis ot sue tes res It 
lc! abus« nas arisen trom t] IS TNISUSt ot test res ‘ 
puse 18 probably eontingent ipon the ipparent magn 
ruments of measurement. To the novitiate and the uni 
ment is sort of a patent medicine It is somethi 
or all sorts of edueational diseases regardless of thi 
onditions under which the diseases develop. With 
this analogy, it may be added that some of the severes 
rement charge that test enthusiasts too often measur 
evel the edueational diseast ma he without exerting vel 
to remove the eauses conditioning the disease ( 
niversally reeognize the abuses accompanying the meas 
it and argue for the common-sense use of tests in the 


inion of this er 
of studving inst! 
contributions on 


Oo Thinks ot meas 


minimum and ine 


kine lo nt 7 
King a JuadLeMen 


v trained specialists who in turn must exert maximum « 
ten all persons, connected directly or indirectly with tests 
as to their true meaning and interpretation 
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/ j ¢ als seen 7 ‘ hat the abuses and m 
res 7 / je for imp avement in the field rat/ 
‘ ent The articles advers ly eritiel 
stine movement are timelv and valuable but they may leave 
s t there s so much badness in the movement that 
es involving it should be taboo. The emphasis on the al 
t that these erties develop in the mind of the reade 
mnation of the whole movement rather than of the abuses col 
e movement. These critics may unwillingly be killing 
y goose whit promises to lay the scientific eggs necess: 
elopment o science and a protession ot teaching On the 
d protagonists of the movement in their publications or verb: 
ements are so inelined to present the contributions of the 
Y Irom the iT ition of measurement and te refrain from 
ning the mitations in the instruments of measurement or nh 
ses thereof that 1 reader or hearer becomes ultra-enthusiast 
s acceptance of t novement and blind to its shortcomings 
tridutors to this symposium have avoided the extrem¢ posit 
e destructive critic with his over-emphasis on abuses and limit 
t of the protagonist wit! is ultra-enthusiasm on contrib 
nd possibilities. These contributors attest belief in measurement pr 
Cog! f clearly the deficiencies, defects and dangers, and then a 
S< mitations as the challengers of the movement They eal 
e SC! ping of old and in ideq iate tests and for the b ulding ol 
more adequate models. They condemn faulty practices in the 
. stration of the tests and in the interpretation of the results 
( Same time pomt out the ways and means to avoid the 
etices The contributors in this SVmposium have thus presented 
oblems of the measurement movement in such way as to presi 
enge to 1ts ealiths development 
j Vast « fj participants im This sym pe stumM pointed out the 
j ( pme) f WS iments of measurement for subtle and dun 
S i “as n at (, Coope ration. pre thads or we c. methads 
j appre ative 2 thtiludes oy emotional effects Measures of t 
cS edueatiol produets are essential in ord r to give considerat 
tv rathe t n to the limited portion of the effects res 
ed | e eX rienet | ere was repeated reTterenes to 
ditional tvpes of measurements, although the contributors 
‘ ‘ el ent these desirable types ot insti iments of me 

















{ SYMPOSIUM 
s fond hopes rather than present realizations One of the 


1 teach 


ig” SI ould 
yf Suel 


be dif 


ors states that all values to be emphasized iY 
the tests designed for the effectiveness ¢ 
alues ¢al 
luded in test con 


rporated in 
This contributor implies that if teaching \ 


‘ 
teSTS 


ed and defined, these same values can be ine 
y He contends that in the construction of achievement 
e-wide appreciation, for which he is responsible, he is dominated 
values emphasized in the existing courses ot study and in th 
u practices of the state. Another contributor, while holding 
vy that tests for this so-called intangible values are needed and 


such outeomes to be emphasized in teaching can be so clearly 
points out that the difficulty 


ted that they ean be 


ng the development of 
rginess surrounding the values to be emphasized in the teachi 


measured, 
instruments of 


g such measurement 1s 
ing 
atner 


This contributor states this point in ara 


various subjects 
‘‘The failure of examinations (he was speak 


way when he says 
whievement examinations rather than measurement in general 

present higher objectives iS perhaps due to haziness of objectives 

a If the objee 


translated into behavior expected of the student 
r be 


teachable elements, student 
Such statements indi 


achievement eal 


ean be stated in 
sured by sampling those same elements 

need for wider testing and a promise that such testing will ré 
when the instructional atmosphere surrounding the different sub 


s clears 

The writer has long advocated emphasizing in the instruments of 
surement all the values which should be emphasized in teaching 
s long argued that the first step in test construction is a determina 
values which are worthy of being measured This means 
values to be emphasized in the teaching 


unless S ich values aré empl a 


of the 
st critical analysis of the 
nv given subject. It seems that 
e instruments of measurement they will not be emphasized 

follow the 


that instruetion tends to lines of 


The testimony of the contributors 
Some praist 


He is convinced 
asis indicated in its appraisal 
this contention 


of the values and 


nis Symposium seems to corroborate 
because consideration 


measurement movement 

s stressed in instruments of measurement have had beneficial effeets 

eausing teachers to emphasize higher values in this instruction 

ers have condemned the movement because the effeet of the va lle 
hasis on teaching lower tvne 


1 tended to cause em] 


| eontent stressed 
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t alues and antig iated items of subject matter such stat 
attest to the influence of measurement on instruction ar 
the necessity of making test values coincident with instru 
While thi riter accepts the necessity tol cl velopment ol 
1S ot me Surement stressing the Sane Val ics as sho ild bye ST} 
nstructiolr e realizes eC difficulty involved in sueh efforts 
makel vho is bi en enough to attempt setting forth these 
Sul el outiines that he who runs may read’’ is almost 
s ed onal e in his hands. There is such disagreem: 
es and content to be stressed that even national comn 
vosed oO e nation’s outstanding specialists in the fields cor 
endowed ¥ rge sums of money for investigational p 
esitated to set forth clearly programs of values to be empl 
us fields concerned, Complacency exists so long as 
’ ‘ eshed ! this nebulous matrix bu thie test 
( ‘ 1 SIZCUS bro l rogram 0 Tene ing OS ! S 
' , “= 4 rie . mont must ot PeESsit outline , ivid ad 
| ( { = I sit tions designed to stress these @g en 
ereb ‘ S Ol ims the eritleisms o ord vho eithe 
( t statement of the desired values or the teaching sit 
a) i Situation may aid in elarifving the objectives 
e teachin rf t viven subject, but it certainly makes th 
ronted by the test maker a diffieult on The test maker must 
thre en and b so doit oe make himself the tare ior val 
s of edu onal sharp shooters lhe test maker must either | 
orts to those simple values upon which there is wide-spread ag 
t ! rt | S Dp ril into the val ies Ot no man’s land 
tors Ss svmposium seem to urge the need for follo 
tter course They do eaution, however, that the limitations 
t ed ! OHUowine sue a eourse sno ild bye ereariy at linea ed 
The hutors um pled, ’ they did not unplrerl i state 
is f 8 rf measurement! WUST Oe evaluated mm ofterms of 
poses fT vhich ( are designed There are numerous tv pes 
ng rograms nd various types of tests These testing proer: 
mN ¢ fests re designed to serve different purposes ly 
sium one of the participants discussed measurement from 
Ipoint of a given state-wide every-pupil examination in which 
! nt uirpose 1s the at termination of the ad vree ot masters ot 


; 
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rams as instruments designed to be given and used 
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and disciplines emphasized in 
mother pre sented the view of a 


the responsibility for evaluati 


tT} 
tiit 


hnon-l 


ne ac 


; 


higher learning: another presente 


es: stil] another wrote trom the point ot view ot one 
nstriuments for discovering as broad al | is act rate 
ssible coneerning an individual or a pupil. Still ot! 
ere expressed but a sufficient niumbe nave heen ©! 
Ss that testing programs and tests serve vastly liffer 
Sinee tests are designed for different ses and are co! 
mstances prevailing it the time the program ol 
ted Tie 1) blieation ot thr TeSTS al d The res iS m 
se 0 the instruments in situations not con ible 
the instruments were designed This more or | 

( se of tests without eonsideration ot The TunetTions Vy 
ed to serve 1S responsible for much of the @ CIS! 
esting movement suen dise) minate INt isu Co" 
Spec tion as to the meaning ot the tests, 18 ote ( 
eipants in this SVMposium as Line rimte rent Si 

l tO T; ‘ mito eonside ratio! Tie DUrposeS 0 by S( 

) ol IS1O} eoneerning the Int Ot tests ind testing 
STS dn ! ered hy reneres outside rie nstruetio al 5 
) OT Spe STS St lected i. m ne certain a) ~ 
Ss nader Col side ra ! or b vro Spec SUS 
1" hy designed to determine pecul ! ng l 

l ( Ted . es emphas ed l The IST? ( 
meerned Phe m of su tests may be to dete 
ment primartiv tor other than instructional |} OSCS 
on vn ry ndirectly affected Sule ests m by 
S classification of students r for determi 
evement ot groups Of Ppuplis I or adetermining the 
ment o1 rious Tems oreig) TK The mate. s ) ! 
Stressed I} Ss tvpe oO at surement m ¢ nae! 
or interes lies im the measurement Ts di em 
meet o7 nstruetion or mnst evtiol processes s 
ment iS ampl istification and its fur ms ld 
Howe er 1 s type s oul not he ¢o sed. W | t 
or the mprovement ¢ nstl 110 ey ! ( 
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tter tvpe and the utilization of the results therefro 
‘ cd erent trom that oft the tormel! The latter tee niques 
~ 2 Ol ( DuUrDOsSeS O ] ChneiYg ISLTUCTION 
or nol nstructional purposes 
\] f 4 nfa hy] ritiel f +} intl , 4 ‘ 
( 0 ( in oradnte CTiLlleismMm oO} rit l rence oO CSLS arise 
‘ } re to m e ditterentiations in the tunetions o the test 
cle ‘ nore 7 t the @€ol trib itTors To THIS SVMYDOSIUM are isua 
TO cy! ne tT r re larKS to a specihe kind o CST rr test 
. | , , t ' ; t ] ny 
t I Cl ons are nor mtenaer as wt Cra appl 
\\ e? The rious s trements are considered ! Lin Ont or the 
1! | Ss ent ired that most oft the eonelusions set Tor 
eptanee by the different authors 
, 1 j , . 
t qT’) ; j . S£0)) 0 nip had ig les ¢) picts? i] } 
; j fa? in) Tame and ef he S rw i pie 
} j ? } } 
. ed nal process It nas peen charged that me 
; } | 
? ? < roy ? T wid 18 ind net wid F ji hye 
| decd. | ~ 7 / ; quo rather 1 } Lol tuys MOOTEeSS | 
| {) I ) stresses ‘ tract 1 if measurement 1nsi 
7h ; yr 7 } ret ] +} ‘ li 7 OHnir 
) ‘ j ) os Dro idie¢ t ~ i iliS Lol r¢ if 
} CTIOT | roved sereetllol ot suprect-matte! mocdifiieat 
; is t; ‘ ne ind ¢ eT ror refinements l Tne Tests then 
| ‘ The Si ) Tie TeSTS fias stim ilated ratner than ret 
ect } res CTH ey} immors emp S ( { necessity 0 
1 ESTs $1 | eqduenat onal proewress nd s rorest | 
; ] ‘ ] 4 r 4 4 ‘ 
Oecd ri es are Clal ied and aiustine Sf Lo! 
‘ ‘ . 2 ‘ ] 
mel . mie surement will be ce ised » determi! 
' ’ ' 
= ' hiectives are being re; ed 
f hatior mal struments ot measurement deve 
ST @ ! rrvesTt son ( Worl \ eS lo yvevel 1 1 
| ) These ce ees wer m The nranev o ine 7 
move e} ! ts tec¢hnidques and philosophv were in the 
| l { ment I mperieect na shouid he dist 
| lol ‘ lA ; } ] 
‘ tl qgaeiSy TUS S old auto OnTes re ex iIngved 
. Pia ‘ . ; ld” 4 ; ] , " 
> ( c neg CN old CSLS, O SHOUILdG KeeD rn 
; ‘ neftmiment t | rm: not } . } 7) , 
) ) i ln SelT nay no LvVé een SO mil 
f ne veten , ] t} l valn whie ‘ 
. ( I Svstem orf eqaueational alues Wilt 4 
. 2 ‘ (l¢ ) | ( cle 1c" It iS rrobable tnat the measuring 
| 1 r¢ er or 0 re 1 ! Lccepntabl | 1osOoOpDHhV ot ed 
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l the prevailing Svstems oO ed 
nterpretation and eval iwWion « 1 
} es, no doubt was not uni rsa 
: : ] 
| eertain minorities O! hloes SS 
’ . 
jut 1t was surely prevaient among tT 
ers. Thus the instruments of me 
] , les ; 4 
ect the educational thinking ’ 
vial ronait , } 
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MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 


I S ti sium on the toregomng pages ot this issue on the "vy 
surement on nstruction > 1s Timely rhe va lability 0 1 
sand standardized instruments of measurement and « 
ers OL the so- ed informal or new-tvpe tests. the estab] 
“( I re s or other agencies given responsibilities tor t 
eS rograms Of various proportions, the ressures Tr 
{ cS Ol \\ olesale parti m~mtion In seetior | Ol nator 
s d the solicitation of publishing houses fo 
‘ ON \ . Ss ould raves ™« 1 ‘ tron? 7 ( ij S7 ? oT The 
S ment in the seneme o nsirue Ol Sinee the d fferer 
esented in acceptable fashior e advantages and dis 
S ad trom the itil tion otf tests nd testing pre 
» 1 l ) restatement HLlow ‘ | tine ont 
etor determining why r or not measureme! 
( ‘ or detrimental effeets depends upon the edu 
Sop) 0 edue tio ) Lhos¢ res onsibl Lol The 
rogran nd the interpretation of the results 
‘ | ( ( rom tests and testing rovrams re one 
mi on ot the meaning and significance of these d 
@! r ( cs | snow ti 1 } ma cd \ rns one ) 
( \ssul ne thi the se il S welg ( rate ‘ 
lrecd- yunds is a fa lLlowev e meaning al 
t or the ndivid Is another matter entirelv o 
t ts The mar m De oO norm welgenht rele 
depending upon a number of conditions circumst 
mt hest allable information and beliefs coneerning 
ns. What the individual does about the faet depends in 
N ry? ve li } ati ePTS ind CoO? eT ms conecrning } Té 
t ras is behavior in response to the informatio1 
~ lore I ned Dy nis pn OSOPDY ot ite 
‘ (4 ted DHLUOSODHV of edneation netions int 
n of th ning and significance of tests and data obt 
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Qne’s philosophy of education should be and is manifested 


mstruction or selection of the instruments of measurement. It 
is paramount in the interpretation of the data obtained from 
The 


the tests. Assume an administrator wishes to determine t 


achievement in addition, and that af 
fitted to measure the skill in 


} 
| 


ter careful examination of 


lable tests he chooses the one best 
It would be presumptuous to infer that he chose the test 


regard to his belief concerning fundamental educational values 


’ < 
PPL PPEIS 


also that upon the administration of the test he found thi 
out ot Twit lve problems eorrect| 


consideration solved eight 
er percentage ot accuracy Was only eighty pn reent The sf find 
facts, but whether or not they are significant must be inte 
n terms of educational principles and values outside of the fac 


ves One’s philosophy of education may Say even if the level of 
ment is on a par with that achieved throughout the country, that 
dition portrayed in the particular class is satisfactory or unsatis 


One’s he liefs and convictions, even tl ough based to as vrea 


ent as possible upon scientifically determined conclusions will die 


ether or not anything shall be done about the situation portrayed 


it should be clean that measur 


1 


The above contentions ar sound, 


results in data deseriptive of existing situations; and that ap 
ot the significance of the data results from the functioning 
evailing educational and life values. The failure to make thes 
ctions in descriptive data and appraisal thereof results in mucel 
o surement It is the 


in the thinkine about edueational me; 


tion of the writer that the existence of a more 


COMPpPrehnhenslve 


buse In practices involving educational measurement 
be and is wrong with measurement, but in last analysis the faul 
th a philosophy of education which will allow such malpractices 
cist. (CLIFFORD Woop 
EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS 
e purpose ol this editorial is to eall attention to the Thirt ul 
book of the National Society tor the Study of Edueatio and 
plendid contribution to the scientific study o ssroom inst 
Hrueckner, Leo J., and Others. ‘Educational Diagnosis,’’ T/ hy 
the National Society for the Stud f Kdueat I l 
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he Yearbook is divided into five sections: l Factors SS 
ated with learning difficulties, with chapters on the physieal 
the intellectual tactors, the pedagogical factors, the emotional 
cial factors, and the environmental factors associated with 
ditioning learning; (2) principles and techniques of education: 
nosis with chapters on the characteristics of satisfactory diagno 
ments of diagnosis technique of diagnosis, the place of the pS) 
ical laboratory in edueational diagnosis, maturation as a factor 
nosis, and the principles of developmental and remedial instr 
}) diagnosis and remedial instruction related to the various 
of instruction, with chapters on the diagnosis and treatment 
abilities i reading English, arithmetic, social studies and se 
$4) diagnosis and remedial treatment related to other objectives 
nstruection, with chapters on diagnosis in health edueation, behay 


orders speech, vocational interests, abilitic s, and aptitude. musica 


‘ 


al leisure-time activities, and creativeness: and 5 administ 


pects of diagnosis and remedial instruction, with one chapter o1 


ais 


iministration of a program of diagnosis and remedial instruetior 


Besides furnishing the reader with a generally helpful dis 


of edueational diagnosis, the committee responsible for the prepa 


of this Yearbook has made particularly worth-while contributix 


the practice of diagnosis: (1) by indicating the relation of dia 
to the objectives ol edueation this is important beeause oft Thre 
deney in some quarters to associate educational diagnosis wit! 


, ' _ , >» a3 
hose defiel neies experienced by pupus in the mastery of the si 


Sj by distinguishing between measurement and diag 


S ibjects 
measurement supplies data for diagnostic reasoning; helpful diagnos 
ire to be made not through the mechanieal application OT TeSTS 
through carefully controlled thinking about carefully collected d 
>) by stressing the importance of ti e valid ty, re liability. and object 


lefinite suggestions are offered for the application of 
ind other eriteria to educational diagnosis): and } by indieati 


some detail the application of the diagnostic tee] nique to practieal « 


room situations (a number of chapters are devoted to the discussion 0 
diagnostic and remedial treatment of deficiencies experienced by p 
1! classroom situations 

\side from certain matters of detail as, for example, the committ 


failure to s ipply tie read rwith anv vers definite notion of the nat 


of diagnostie thinking, the only major omission sensed by the writ 
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this report is the absence of any discussion of the relationship 
well planned first instruction and diagnosis. And involved 
ractical relationship is the mere fundamental theoretical rela 
repre sented by the two well known present day schools of 
mal psychology: (1) that which is concerned with the develop 
the general law, principles, and conditions for efficiency in 
and 2) that which is concerned with the direction of the 
efforts of children in specific learning situations. While the 
roaches are not incompatible, the writer feels, in the absence of 
oroug! voing discussion of the relatedness of these two rather 
entally different approaches to learning, that many persons may 
decision about their relative merits and that of well-planned 
struction vs. diagnosis, not from any consideration of the real 
olved but from other considerations, general impressions, anal 
what not Kor those who ean bridge this gap, the ma 
s furnished by this Yearbook will be found educationally sound 
orkable. 
rain, the writer wishes to commend to the eaders of the Journal 


lucational Research this very realistic and scientific approach to 


iblems of classroom instruction \ 
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| A., AND BontTrAGeErR, O. R. 
ch Studies in Elementary School 
UL No. 


ersity of Lowa, 1934), 61 pp- 


(lowa City, lowa: 
s bulletin contains reports of two 
tions: (1) An 
n Techniques for the Study of Oral 
ge, by E, A. 
nental Appraisal of Pupil Con 


Evaluation of 


" 
Betts; and (2) An 


Certain Punetuation Items, by 


t. Bontrager. 
orD, J. R., AND KIRKPATRICK, J. E. 
trek Studies in Educational Veas 
nts I Iowa: Uri 

sity of Lowa, 1954), 64 pp. 


lowa City, 
s bulletin contains reports of two 
stigations: | Age and Progress 
rs in Test Norms, by John Raymond 
and (2 The 


of A Speen 


Motivating 


Type of Testing 


ram, by James Earl Kirkpatrick. 
F’. M., A? A Voca 
tional Guidance Research in Fife (Lon 
n: The 


al Psychology, 


p Kiueour, J. 


National Institute of Indus 
L935 . 101 pp. 


is bulletin furnishes a systematic 


int of the results and conclusions 


ived from them of the vocational 


lance conducted during 


experiment 
vears 1928-1932 by the National In 
tute of Industrial Psychology in the 


ntv of Fife, Scotland. After deserib 


the experimental setup data are 


red 
4 


of the urban and rural yoeational 
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conditions, the age at which vocational 


tidance should begin, and the minimal 


qualifications desirable in various kinds 

of work. Appendix. 

rHers. Dos 
Lowa City, 


4), oS 


FITZGERALD, JAMES A., AND O 
nt Education 1 


University ot lowa, 1 


torval Theses 
lowa: 
Pp- 

This bulletin contains a report of six 
doctors theses as follows: l Letters 
Written outside the School by 
Fifth and Sixth Grades: 
A Study of Vocabulary, Spelling Errors, 
A James \. | 


Experimental Study of Certain 
| : 


Children 


of the Fo irth, 


itzgerald ; 


and Situations, 
2) An 
fechniques for Testing Word Meanings, 
by Vietor H. Valid Te 
and Diagnosis in the Mechanies of the 
Nint] 


Ra \ mond 


Kelley ; sting 
Grade 
L Powell: } 

Athletics and Vocational Sue 
Moses N. Thisted: 5 The 


Effeet of Drill upon the Specific and the 


English Composition, by 
Participation 
in College 
cess, by 

of Historical Con 


General Comprehension 


tent, by Thomas J. Tormey; and (6) The 


Concepts and Attitudes concerning Slan 
der and Freedom of Speech, by Ida M 


Yates, 


Chis bulletin contains the reports 
five investigations as follows: ] Dit 
ferential Variations in the Amount of Ac 
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tivity of Newborn Infants under Con- 
tinuous Light and Sound Stimulation, by 
LaBerta A. Weiss; (2) The Effect of 
the Factors of Duration, Intensity, and 
Pitch of Sound Stimuli on the Responses 
of Newborn Infants, by Esther M. 
Stubbs; (3) Differential Variations in 
the Activity and Crying of the Newborn 
Infant under Different Intensities of 
Light: A Comparison of Observational 
with Polygraph Findings, by Orvis C. 
Irwin and LaBerta Weiss; (4) The 
Effect of Clothing on the General and 
Voeal Activity of the Newborn Infant, 
by Orvis C. Irwin and LaBerta A. Weiss; 
aml (5) The Effect of Darkness on the 
Activity of Newborn Infants, by Orvis 
C. Irwin and LaBerta A. Weiss. 


Jack, Lois M., ANp orners. Behavior 
of the Preschool Child (Towa City, 
lowa: University of Towa, 1934), 171 
pP- 

This bulletin contains the reports of 
five researches as follows: (1) An Ex- 
perimental Study of Ascendant Behavior 
in Preschool Children, by Lois M. Jack; 
(2) A Study of the Development of Two- 
and Three-Year-Old Children with Re- 
speet to Play Activities; by Elizabeth 
M. Manwell and Ida Gaarder Mengert; 
(3) The Adequacy of Samples of Be- 
havior Obtained during Short Observa- 
tion Periods, by Esther Van Cleave Berne 
and Helen Garside Kelly; (4) An Ex- 
perimental Investigation of Certain Fae- 
tors Involved in the Preschool Child’s 


Compliance with Commands, by LaBerta 


A. Weiss; and (5) A Study of the Be- 


havior of Young Children in Anger, by 


Agnes Fairlie Ricketts. 


McConneu., T. R., Henry, LYLe K., 


AND MORGAN, CLELLEN. Studies in the 
Psychology of Learning, II, Eduea- 


tional Psyehology Series, Number 2 


[ Fol. 28, No.? 


(Lowa City, Iowa: University of Lows, 

1934), 142 pp. 

This bulletin presents three studies: 
(1) Diseovery vs. Authoritative Ident; 
fication in the Learning of Children, }y 
T. R. McConnell; (2) The Role of In 
sight in the Analytic Thinking of Ado 
lescents, by Lyle K. Henry; and 
Characteristics of Problem-Solving fx 
havior of Adults, by Clellen Morgan, 


MONROE, WALTER S., AND OTHERS. ‘* Psy 
chology and Methods in the Hig! 
School and College,’’ Review of Ed 
cational Research, IV (December, 
1934), pp. 445-463. 
The committee presents summaries of 

researches relating to the following fields: 

English language, Reading and Litera- 

ture; Social Studies, Foreign Languages, 

Science, Mathematics, Commercial sul 

jects, Industrial and Voeational Educa 

tion, Fine Arts, Music, Health and Phys 
ical Edueation, Moral and Character 

Edueation, Home Eeonomics, Education, 

Psychology, and Professional training of 

teachers. Bibliography. 


NEWBURN, HARRY K., AND OTHERS. Dov 
toral Theses in Education IL (lows 
City, lowa: University of Lowa, 1954), 
122 pp. 

This bulletin contains a report of four 
doctoral theses as follows: (1) The Re! 
ative Effect of Two Methods of Voeabu 
lary Drill on Achievement in American 
History by Harry K. Newburn; (2) The 
Difficulties of Making a High Schoo! 
Schedule of Recitations, by Roswell © 
Puckett; (3) Objectives of Physical Edu 
eation, by Edward Frank Voltmer; an: 
(4) The Relative Effectiveness of Various 
Forms of Presentation of Dental Hygien 
Reading Matter as Shown by Tests o 
Reading Comprehension, by Anna M 
Wiecking. 

























































28, No.> 1985) 
The Publie Junior Col- 
us a Community Asset. A Survey 
Studies: sioly for Pratt, Kansas. Kansas 
lies in Edueation, Volume II, No. 
Lawrence, Kansas: University of 


of Towa, 


Rx 


Ident; st 
ren, by 


of In Cansas, 1935), 41 pp. 
if Ay \fter defining the nature of a Junior 
ud ileve the author discusses the need of a 


iy or College in Pratt, Kansas, the cost 
aun the community, the service rendered to 
« community, with recommendations for 
** Psy further development of the Junior 
High vllege idea, 
' Edu 
mle Opionne, DororHy M. Emotional Insta- 
bility; A Case Study, Child Research 
ies of Clinie of the Woods Schools, Lang- 
ields: horne, Pennsylvania, 1955. 
ond This is the second of a series of case 
ages, studies published by the Child Research 
7 Clinic of the Woods Schools, Langhorne, 
ne Pennsylvania, to further the study and 
: help in the solution of the problems of 
nad the exceptional ehild, 
tion, 
g of 
Our Small Enrollment Rural Schools 
Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
Dor Teachers Association, 1935), 48 pp. 
owa This bulletin contains data on the rural 
4). school enrollment for 1933-1934, small 
schools per counties 1929-1930, 1933-1934, 
our number of large one-teacher schools per 
de] county, cost of maintaining rural schools 
bu in 14 counties, cost of transportation for 
an schools in 14 eounties, and materimls re- 
‘he luting to the rural school situations in 
ol specifie counties, 
c 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
ad SUPERVISION 
” Rotmem, E, C. ‘*Reeent Tendencies in 
Pe Taxation for Publie School Support,’’ 
: The Elementary School Journal, 


NXXV (February, 1935), pp. 415-422. 
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The author presents data on tax limi- 
tations per state, new types of taxes, and 
a discussion of state participation in 
school support. 


‘* Difficulties 


Moore, EOLINE, WALLACE. 
Recognized by Elementary Teachers,’ 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXI (January, 1935), pp. 51- 
55. 

The author presents from a study of 
the difficulties by 540 
school teachers and 544 rural school teach- 
difficulties fre- 
quently experienced by elementary school 


reported city 


most 


ers a list of the 


teachers, promoting desirable habits, se- 


curing study aids, individualizing in- 
struction, teaching reading, handling 


promotions, guiding study, teaching with- 
out texts, ete. 


Ouson, Ove S. ‘Follow-up Practices in 
Teacher-training Colleges in Fight 
North Central States,’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXI 
(January, 1935), pp. 45-50. 

From a study of a questionnaire di- 
rected to one hundred teacher-training 
colleges in eight North Central states, the 
author finds that sixty-three of the sixty- 
four reporting schools answered the ques- 
** Should 
tions have a system of follow-up?’’ in 


tion, teacher-training institu- 


the affirmative. 


SHANNON, J. R. ‘‘ Academic Training of 
Secondary-School Prineipals.’’ Bulletin 
of the Department of Sccondary School 
Principals of the N. BE. A., No. 53 (De- 
cember, 1934), pp. 7-12. 

From a study of the training of some 

2,000 principals the author concludes that 

advance in 


a distinet the training of 


secondary school principals has been made 
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over that reported by Eikenberry for 
1922-1923. In that year the federal re- 
port showed 67.2 percent bachelors, 18.0 
percent masters and 1.4 percent doctors. 
In this more recent report there are 44 
percent bachelors, 42 percent masters and 
1 percent doctors. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


BLAKE, MABELLE B., AND DEARBORN, 
WALTER F, ‘*The Improvement of 
Reading Habits,’’ The Journal of 
lligher Education, Vi ( February, 
1935), pp. 83-88. 

The authors present the result of an 
experimental study of an improvement 
program applied to good readers and 


poor readers at the college level. 


MANzer, C. W. ‘* The Effect of Knowl 
edge of Output on Museular Work,’’ 
The Journal of Experimental Psychol 
ogy (February, 1935), pp. 80-90. 
From an experimental study of 68 men 

and 60 women college students divided 

into equal groups the author coneludes 
from a study of the maximal muscular 
contractions as measured by the Smedley 
hand dynamometer that knowledge of out- 
put is followed by a prompt upward 


turn in the eurve of museular work. 


PETERSON, H. A., AND OTHERS. ‘‘Some 
Measurements of the Effects of Re 
views,’’ The Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVI (January, 1935), 
pp. 65-72. 


From a study of adult subjects taken 


from elasses in elementary psychology 
in the Illinois State ‘Normal University 
the authors conelude that the value of 
uny given location of reviews depends 
on its nearness to learning on the one 


hand and to the time of reproduction on 





» No 


the other. These factors are comipeps 


tory in character. 


SALISBURY, RACHEL. ‘‘Some Effects 
Training in Outlining,’’ The Eng 
Journal, XXIV ( February, 1935). 
111-116. 


vh 


From an experimental study inyoly 
ing 474 pupils in four high schools tly 
author coneludes that training such 
was provided in this experiment y 
bring improvement in reading, an abilit 
to reason, and achievement in content 
subjects to which either written or ment 


outlining may be applied. 


CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 
BRUMBAUGH, HArry E., AND Huvrtso 
PercivaAL W. ‘*‘ How High School Py 
pils Use the General Currieulum,’’ Th; 
School Review, XLIII (Februar 
19535), pp. 119-151. 


In an earlier article the authors rm 
ported that more than 60 pereent of thi 
Pennsylvania high schools in third class 
distriets offer a general curriculum. lt 
is the purpose of this report to offer dat: 
on how high school pupils use the gener 
curriculum: Reasons why the pupils fo 
low the general curriculum, the number 
of credits presented for graduation 
general curriculum seniors, the sehola: 


ship of general curriculum pupils, et 


CHILD WELFARE, GUIDANCE, AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
SOYNTON, PAUL L.., AND McG. 
jONNIE H. ‘** The Characteristics 
Problem Children,’’ The Journal 
Juvenile Research, XVIIL (Octol» 
1934), pp. 215-222. 
From a study of the records of thi 
hundred and thirty pupils presented 


sixty-six teachers in the fifth and six! 
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OM pens: the Nashville, Tennessee, public The author presents in this article a 
e authors present a list of the general survey of the methods, materials 
sties of problem children: in- and results of the Harvard Growth Study, 
feets carelessness, lack of interest which is now in its twelfth year. 
Englis will not study, disturbs class 
be whispering, ete. MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS, AND METHOD- 
OLOGY OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
invol Paun L., AND orHeRsS. ‘*The Meyer, Grorce. ‘‘An Experimental 
Ools th onal Stability of Teachers and Study of the Old and New Types of 
Such as s The Journal of Juvenile Re- Examination: IL Methods of Study,’’ 
mt Ww h, XVIIL (October, 1934), pp. The Journal of Educational Psychol- 
abilit 223-232 ogy, XXVI (January, 1935), pp. 30-40. 
_— a study of some 1,095 students In a previous article the writer pre- 
— ( by 73 teachers in the Nashville, sented the results of a study of the effects 
ssee, public schools the authors con- of the examination set on the memory 
that the study when looked at in for certain types of sense material. In 
8 irety gives very definite, clear-cut this paper the writer presents an analysis 
UT ¢ that emotionally unstable teach- of the methods used by students in prep- 
Ol Py rs tend to have associated with them aration for the four types of examina 
"* The n who tend toward instability. tions: True-false, multiple choice, com- 
rua pletion, and essay. ' 
| k, CAROLYN, AND Harpy, MARTHA 
rs? ©. “<The Réle of Health in the Child’s TYLER, RaALpH W. ‘‘Evaluation: <A { 
f tl Development,’? The Elementary School Challenge to Progressive Edueation,’ 
elas Journal, XXXV_ ( February, 1935), Educational Research Bulletin, XIV : 
It 123 pp. (January 16, 1955) pp. 9-16. ; 
dat rhe author presents data on health The author diseusses the importance f 
- s related to later physical growth, as re- Of the evaluation in the eight year Pro- 
ted to intelligenee and school achieve- gressive Education experiment and offers 
- nt. as related to school behavior, as Certain comments and suggestions for r 
f 


uted to early developmental history respective evaluation, 


us related to certain aspects of home 


keround. The authors conelude that WATSON Goopwie AND Foa.aNo 
: 3 shores are 
results of this investigation are George. ‘*Prima Facie Validity in 
wn into clear relief in demand for ty 
, Character Tests,’’ The Journal of Edu 
nges in the physical education pro 
cational Psychology, XXV1 (January, 


1935), pp. 1-16. 
re Method IR The authors present data on the va 
COLN, EDWARD A. °° Methods anc c- : : 
its in the Harvard Growth Study.’’ lidity of some six hundred twenty-nine . 
SULTS ce arvar ro : ‘ ° 
The Harvard Teachers Record, V items taken from : 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard tests and seales wherein the validity is 


thirty-one character 


University Press, February, 1935), pp. determined by the composite judgment 
of one hundred fifty graduate students 
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in a course in the Psychology of Charae- 


ter. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


HAWTHORNE, J. W. ‘*The Effect of Im 
provement in Reading Ability on In 
telligence Test Seores,’’ The Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXVI 
(January, 1935), pp. 41-51. 

From a study of one hundred four 
pupils in grades five to twelve of average 
intelligence and showing as much as three 
years retardation in reading; improve 
ment in reading was found to bear very 
little relationship to improvement in in 


telligence test seores, 


WAGNER, MAzie EARLE, AND STRABEL, 
Eunice. ‘* Predicting Success in Col 
lege Physical Sciences,’’ Science Edu- 
cation, XIX (February, 1955), pp. 4-9. 
From the study of the records of some 

500 students the authors conclude that 

the New York State Regents Examina- 

tion marks to predict college perform 
aunee better on the average than the 

American Council Psychological Examina- 

tion for high schoo! graduates and college 

freshmen and the Iowa Content Test in 


the several High School subjects. 


RicuArpson, H. D. ‘*The Intelligence 

Quotient and Secondary School Guid 

anee,’’ The School Review, XLIII 

January, 1935), pp. 49-59. 

From a study of the results secured 
from the administration of the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability to 193 
pupils in the Sth and 11th grades of the 
Deerfield-Shields Township High School 
the author found that the I. Q. is rela 


tively constant but inappropriate for 


guidance purposes, 


VORGELIN, CHARLES E., AND ADAMS, SyD- 


Ney. ‘fA Phonetic Study of Young 
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| Vol. 28, No 


Children’s Speech,’’ Journal of Erper 
mental Education, III (Dee a r 
1954), pp. 107-116, 

From a study of the speech behayio; 
of children enrolled in the Institute of 
Child Welfare Nursery School at the Up 
versity of California the authors presen: 
data relating to pronunciation and p} 
netie difficulties. Bibliography. 


WELLMAN, Berto L. ‘‘Growth in I 
telligence under Differing School En 
vironment,’’ Journal of Experiment 
Education, IIL (December, 1934), py 
59-S3. % 
From a study of the I. Q.’s of transfe: 

children the author coneludes that chil 

dren in one sehool system may develoy 
differently intelleetually from children ir 
other schools and that intellectual «« 
velopment of elementary and high sel 

pupils may vary with the type of schoo! 


experiences which they have. 


Dewey, Josernu C. ‘*The Acquisition of 
Facts as a Measure of Reading Con 
prehension,’’ The Elementary Schoo 
Journal, XXXV (January, 1935), py 
346-348. 

From an analysis of the test results 
of tests of facts and inferential thinking 
the author concludes that pupils may rv 
eall faets without understanding ther 


HANDY, UVAN, AND LENTZ, THEODO! 
‘*Item Value and Test Reliability,’’ 
Journal of Educational Psycholog 
XXV, pp. 703-708. 

The authors present data indicati: 
that items of high differentiating val 
yield a higher reliability than those 
low differentiating value. 


HreiLMAN, J. D. ‘*The Evaluation of t! 
Average Mark of a Transfer Student,’ 
Educational Administration and Supe 











£8, No Y 15 | 
f Exper XX (December, 1954), pp. 687- 
COM hy 

a study of data secured from 
behayi irty-five teachers colleges the 
itute of finds a considerable variation in 


the Up The median marks of twelve 
n elasses differed almost as much 
r full step of a five-point system. 
Ml Georce. ‘‘An Experimental 
in Ty Study of the Old and the New Types 
ol En The Effect of the 

nt mination Set on Memory,’’ Journal 
Educational Psychology, XXV (De 


wr, 1954), pp- 641-661. 


Examination: I, 


\fter summarizing the previous investi 
:, tions the author presents the results 
124 stu- 


psychology at the 


Oo} f s own investigations with 
ts in elementary 
ersity of Michigan from which he 
les that the examination set which 
vwliividual has is of fundamental 
rtance both in the learning of and 
The rate of 


vetting in the ease of recognition tests 


vy for sense material. 


on : 
3 e 


rapid for learning with recog- 
‘hoo . . . 
n examination set than for learning 


PI th reeall examination set. 


ults M nk, L. W. ‘fA Critical Analysis of 
— e Peterson-Thurstone War Attitude 
Journal of Educational Psy- 
- chology, XXV 1934), pp. 


02-068, 


Seale,?? 


( December, 


lhe author presents data of the Peter- 
n-Thurstone War Attitude Seale show- 


’ 


that there are large variations in 
numbers of subjects checking each 
that 


The author concludes such 


iles indieate a need for critical evalu 


Zz, WILHELM. Marks 
f New Plan Students at the University 
f Chieago,’’ The School 

\LIIE (January, 1935), pp. 34-48. 


** Forecasting 


Review, 
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After presenting a brief summary of 
previous investigations the author pre 
sents data on a study of the problem from 
which he concludes that under the con 
dition of the new plan at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago that rank in High School 
class is the poorest predictive measure, 
that average high school marks is next 
and the American Council Psychological 
Examination the best single predictor 
of marks on the comprehensive examina 


tions, 


HeNmon, V. A. C. 
‘*Entrance Requirements and College 
XLI, 
1935), pp. 


BYRNS, RUTH, AND 


Sucecess,’’ School and Society, 
Number 
101-104. 


From a study of the records of 687 


1047 (January 19, 


University of Wisconsin students the 
authors conelude that while foreign lan 
guage and mathematics entrance require 
be justified that they 


probably been valued out of proportion 


ments may have 


to their significance for success in college. 


A. R., AND Orr, M. L. ‘*Seeond 
Manuals for Obser 


Student 


MEAD, 

Annotated List of 
Participation and 
Educational 
tion and Supervision, XX 
1934), pp. 659-670. 


vation, 
Teaching,’’ Administra- 


( December, 


In the January, 1929, issue of Educa 


tional Administration and Supervision, 


the author presented a list of twenty 
four manuals for use in observation, par- 
ticipation and student-teaching. The 


present article presents an annotated 


bibliography of some 46 additional titles. 
McNEELY, JOHN H. ‘* Deg 
by Private Institutions,’’ The Journal 
of Higher Education, Vo ( November, 
1Oo34 p pp. 36 142. 


rees Conferred 


The author presents a study of state 


supervision of the degree-conferring 
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